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HISTORY OF INDIA. By Fannie Roper 
Feudge. 


The vast extent of the great Indian Empire, 
the wonderful legends connected with its past ; 
the mystery that hangs about it as the oldest 
inhabited country in the world; the almost 
fabulous wealth and splendor of its great 
cities; its diverse population, extraordinary 
customs, and religions of the deepest interest. 

12 mo. Cloth. 630 pages. 100 full page il- 
lustrations, $1.50. 


“This volume, the first in the new series of histories 
now in course of preparation by the publishing house of 
D. Lothrop & Co., will attract popular attention not 
enly from the fascinating character of its subject but from 
the pleasing manner in which it is written. The author 
was for seve ral years a resident of India, and had pecu- 
liarly good opportunities for studying the history and 
literature of the country, as well as the peculiarities of 

¢ government and the characteristics of the people. 
That these opportunities were not neglected the pages of 
the work abundantly show.—&. B. Bulletin. 


EGYPT (The History of). By Clara Erskine 
Clement. 12 mo. Cloth. 100 full page 
illustrations. $1.50. 12 mo. Half Russia. 
100 full page illustrations. $2.00. 


There is in the story of this people and 
country an element of mystery which attracts 
even the reader who does not care for histor- 
ical reading in general. In the preparation 
ef her work Mrs. Clement has not only had 
the advantage of extensive reading upon the 
subject, butof personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully condensed the vast amount 
of material at her command, and presents to 
the reading public a volume which needs only 
to be examined to become a standard. 


SWITZERLAND (History of). By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. The 3d volume of 
Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining His- 
tory. 12mo. 100 full page illustrations. 
$1.50. 

This is really an entertaining and popular 
history of a country full of interest to the stu- 
dent, the traveler and the reader of ro- 
manves ; it details not only the various relig- 
ious movements culminating in the Reforma- 
tion, the struggles tor independence, etc., but 
also describes its scenery, its mountains, and 
glaciers. and recounts its many romantic le- 
gends and deeds of bravery , making altogether 
a thrilling story of this little mountain repub- 
lic. The book is well and copiously ihus- 
trated, and the descriptions adorned with 
Many poetical gems from standard poets. 


HISTORY OF SPAIN. By Prof. James Har- 
risou, of Washington & Lee University. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY (The). By 
lehus, C, Abbot. 12mo. Illustrated. $2.00. 
**It has long seemed very desirable that a brief, com- 
prehensive, and readable narration of the origin of Chris- 
tianity, and of its struggles and triumphs, shonld_be pre- 
pared »apted co the masses of the people. There ‘is 
no theme more full of sublime, exciting and instructive 
interest. | his is a history of facts, not a philosophical 
or theological discussion of the principles which these 
facts may involve.” 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION (A). 

ty Kk. K. Palmer. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

With « great number of beantiful illustra- 
tions oot to be found in any other edition. 


‘LOTTE M. YONGE’S HISTORIES. 
6 12mo. Illust. $9.00. 

Mis. Yonge, while always boldly and con- 

tinue isty outlining the course of historical 

events. as the knack of seizing upon inci- 
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den! vhich reveal the true character of his- 


torical personages. These histories are at- 
tractive as romance and possess a peculiar 
power of impressing the memory ; being writ- 
ten from a Christian standpoint they are very 
desirable books for Sunday-school libraries. 


Young Folks’ History of Germany. 
Young Folks’ History of Greece. 
Young Folks’ History of Rome. 
Young Folks’ History of England. 
Young Folks’ History of France. 
Young Folks’ Bible History. 


BUNGENER HISTORICAL SERIES. 4 vols. 
12mo.~ Illust. $5.00. 


From the French of L. L. F. Bungener. 
These works are of thrilling interest, illustrat- 
ing the religious struggles, heroism and _ so- 
cial life of the times of Louis XIV and XV. 

Bourdaloue and Louis XIV. 

Louis XV and his Times. 

Rabaut and Bridaine. 

The Tower of Constancy. 


BANVARD’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 5 vols. 
12mo. LIllust. $5.00. 

Every library should be furnished with this series of 
American Histories.—New England Farmer. 

No more interesting and instructive reading can be 
put into the hands of youth.—Portland Transcript. 

Every American should own these books.--Sczentific 
American. 

Pioneers of the New World. 
Southern Explorers. Soldiers and Patriots. 
Plymouth and the Pilgrims. 

First Explorers of North America. 


FIFTY YEARS WITH THE SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. By Rev. Asa Bullard. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

**Whoever reads this book, whether he be minister, 
superintendent, teacher, librarian, parent, child, will 
find that which will serve him well. In the prominent 
position now accorded to the Sabbath-school. and the in- 
estimable work committed to its charge, will be found 
good reasons for drawing wisdom from the past, for lis- 
tening to the elders, for widening knowledge and deepen- 
ing devotion, To this end this book is commended to all 
who hold any relation to the subject of which it treats.’’ 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN RHYME. By 
Robert C. Adams, author of ‘‘On Board 
the Rocket.’ Square 16mo. Cloth. 40c. 

In this handsomely printed volume, the facts of the 
history of England, from the invasion of the country by 

Julius Cesar to the latest in the reign of Queen Vic- 

toria, are skillfully condensed. The contents are divided 

into periodss according to the reigns of the different 
royal families. An hour’s study a day by a bright 
scholar would, in a fortnight’s time, give him the whole 
book by heart, and with it the dates ofall changes of gov- 
ernment in England for eighteen hundred years.—J. £. 
Journal of Education. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
By Rev. Elias Nason, M. A. 16mo. Pa- 
per covers. licts. This little pamphlet 
contains a brief account of the original 
languages and some of the important 
versions of the Holy Bible. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEO- | 
By Arthur Gilman, M. A. The | 


PLE. 
author’s name is a guarantee of its cor- 
rectness and scholarly qualities. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


KINGS, QUEENS AND BARBARIANS; or, 
Seven Historic Ages. By Arthur Gil- 
man. Third Edition. Enlarged and Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“MraGilman is a scholar who knows how”to write 
historical sketches for the young with accuracy,‘vivacity 
and attractiveness. —/ntedligencer. 

“The work is excellently done, and the book will be 
read by children with real pleasure.”"—Literary World. 

“*There is an airy grace about the book that leaves a 
charming impression.’’—Mrs. Horace Mann. 


We receive subscriptions for the following 
periodicals : 


WIDE AWAKE. 
20 Cents a Number. $2.00 a year 


This carefully edited magazine can be 

laced in the hands of young people with con- 

dence and safety. A bright, clear, sunshine 
sparkle characterizes everything allowed to 
appear on its pages. Its stories, poems, nar- 
ratives and adventures are chosen from the 
MSS. of the best writers in the country, and 
then placed in the hands of popular artists for 
fuil illustration. 





| (For Primary Schools, Home Teaching, and Kin- 
dergartens. 


} 


[LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 


7 Centsa Number. '75 Cents a year. 

The Lirrite Forks’ Reaper is a sixteen- 
page quarto, exquisitely gotten up in every 
etail of letter-press and illustrations. Its 
success the last year in teaching children to 
“read at sight,” in schools all over the coun- 
try, has been something as marvellous as 
gratifying. 


THE PANSY. 


A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young 
People. 


EDITED BY MRS. G. R. ALDEN, 
Author of the Pansy Books. 


50 Cents a year. 


The Weekly Numbers of each month are 
varied in subject. 

The First number of each month, complete 
in itself contains Short Stories and Sketches, 
illustrated. 

The Second contains Pansy’s Serial for boys 
and girls. 

The Third, Young People Abroad. 

The Fourth, Young People at Home. 

And where there is a Fifth number in the 
month, its subject will be “Light in Many 
Lands,” showing how the dark places of the 
earth are being enlightened. 

The First number of each month will be is- 
sued as a monthly. Single subscriptions, 15 
cts. a year. 50 copies, one year, $5.00. 

The First and Second numbers of each 
month will be sent as a semi-monthly, 25 cts. 
ayear. 50 copies, one year, $10.00. 


BABYLAND. 


5Centsanumber. 50Cents a year. 
This beautiful eight-page quarto is the only 
eriodical ever made especially for the ba- 
ies. It is full of large, gay pictures, sweet 
little'stories and jingles, and very funny draw- 
ings forgéeopying on slates and in drawing- 
oks. Several new and amusing features are 
shortly to be added. 


(A Guide for the Book-buyers of the Family. ) 


Boston Book Bulletin. 


Published Quarterly. 30 Cts. a year. 


This periodical gives discriminating re- 
views of new books, and an index, with price, 
of new publications both in this country and 
| in England. No family should be without it. 

Ma@- All orders and inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
PUBLISHESS, 


| 32 Franklin Street, 
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REQUIRED READING. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
CH. APTER EV. 


FRANCE—A. D. 814-1483. 

The empire of Charlemagne included France, much of 
‘Spain, Italy, Germany, Hungary, and some of the larger 
Mediterranean islands. Louis the Debonair, his son and 
successor, was weak and almost imbecile. The sons of 
Louis, after the destructive battle of Fontenaille in 841, di- 
vided the empire. Lothaire received Italy and the east of 
France, Louis obtained Germany, and Charles the Bold the 
remainder of France and a part of Spain. The latter was 
the true founder of the French monarehy. 

The impolicy of Charles allowed his dukes and counts to 
make their dignities hereditary in 877, and thus to lay the 
foundation of the feudal system. France was convulsed by 
the internal wars of these magnates, and thereby rendered 
powerless to resist the Norse pirates, one of whose leaders 
Sir Walter Scott has described with so much poetic accu- 
racy and force: 


“Count Witikind came of a royal strain, 
And roved with his Norsemen the land and the main; 
Woe to the realms which he coasted! for there 
Was shedding of blood and rending of hair, 
Rape of maiden and slaughter of priest, 
Gathering of ravens and wolves to the feast! 
Whert he hoisted his standard black, 
Before him was battle, behind him was wrack; 
And he burned the churches, that heathen Dane, 
To light his bands to their barks again.” 


In the reign of Charles the Simple, the province of Neus- | 
‘tria, thenceforward called Normandy, was ceded to the fe- | 
rocious pirates, whose chief, Rolf or Rollo, consented to be | 


baptized, and to do homage for his new possession. The 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bishops told him that he must on bended knees kiss the feet | 


of the king. ‘‘Never,’’ replied the scornful hero, ‘will I 
bend my knees before another mortal—never will I kiss the 
foot of man.’’ They continued to urge him, notwithstand- 
ing refusal. Rollo delegated the unpleasing task to one of 
his soldiers, who rudely seized the king’s foot, and threw 
him on the ground. Normans applauded, and French pru- 
dently kept silence. Rollo now turned his energies to the 





improvement of his province, and established such order in 
it that a golden bracelet, hung up in a forest near the Seine, 
remained untouched—it was said, for three years. 

The power of the Carlovingian monarchs continued to de- 
cline until the death of Louis the Sluggard in 987. Hugh 
Capet, Count of Paris and Duke of France, then seized the 
throne. His sovereign authority was, however, principally 
in name. France was a loosely coherent mass of nearly in- 
dependent states. Superstition made his reign remarkable. 
People believed that the world would end with the last hour 
of 999. The medieval Millerites would not till the soil; 
famine came, and some men turned cannibals in the ex- 
tremity of hunger. Hugh Capet’s descendants still claim 
the French crown. 

King Robert, son of Hugh, was forced to give up his be- 
loved wife, Bertha—because she was a fourth cousin-—by the 
pope, who laid his kingdom under an interdict. Under 
Henry I (1031-1060), in order to restrain the cruelty of the 
nobles, the clergy proclaimed the Truce of God, which 
obliged them to observe peace from Wednesday evening un- 
til Monday, and also in the seasons of Advent and Lent. 
Building of cathedrals and pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
now became frequent. In the reign of Philip I, William of 
Normandy conquered England, and the French threw them- 
selves, with immense enthusiasm, into the First Crusade. 
Louis VI, the Fat, did much good by establishing the Com- 
munes, Wita important privileges. Louis VII, whose di- 
vorced wife, Eleanor, married Henry IT of England, was less 
powerful in France than his English vassal. Philip Augus- 
tus (1180-1223) deprived John of England of his best French 
provinces. In his time the papal crusade against the Al- 
bigenses of Languedoe, turned that beautiful province into 
a howling wilderness. At the sack of Beziers, the crusad- 
ers asked the bigoted abbot of Citeaux how they should 
distinguish Catholics from heretics. The legate’s memora- 
ble answer was: “Kill all; God will distinguish those who 
belong to Himself.’’ Devils could not have executed the or- 
der with more completeness than did his ignorant tools. The 


Inquisition, which punished by death those who would not 


be convinced by argument, is believed to have been planned 
by a bishop of Toulouse, who introduced it into his diocese 
several years before it was formally sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent at the Council of the Lateran. Yet the Albigen- 
ses were simply Biblical reformers, of confessedly pure and 
excellent character, who wished to be a society in the Rom- 
ish Church—something like the Wesleyan Methodists of 
the eighteenth century in the English Established Church. 

Louis VIII prosecuted the infernal crusade against the 
Albigenses, and annexed Languedoc to his crown, A. D. 
1229. Louis IX, the St. Louis of the Crusades, died in Af- 
rica. Philip the Bold (1270-1285) acquired Navarre. Philip 
the Fair (1285-1314) was defeated at Courtrai in 1302 by a 
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body of weavers, armed with rude pikes. Democracy be- 
gan to assert itself, and to claim the natural rights of man. 
The best thing about him was his resistance to Pope Boni- 
face VIII. He declared “that there were kings in France 
before there were bishops.’’ The clergy supported him in 
his disobedience. The pope had issued his bull, called 
“ Ausculta fili’”” (Listen, son), from the words with which it 
commenced. This document, also called ‘‘the little bull,’’ 
as presented by the royal chancellor to the great council 
(the States-General, or representatives of the three estates), 
in 1302, ran as follows :— : 
“Boniface, bishop,servant of the servants of God, to Philip, 
king of the Franks: Fear God and keep his command- 
ments. We desire you to know that you are subject to us 
in temporal as well as in spiritual affairs; that the appoint- 


ments to benefices and prebends belongs not to you; that if | 


you have kept benefices vacant, the profits must be reserved 
for the legal successors; and if you have bestowed any bene- 


fices, we declare the appointment invalid, and revoke it, if | 


executed. Those who oppose‘this judgment will be deemed 
heretics.”’ 

But the pope was not dealing with a weak and trembling 
ruler. The Albigensian horrors had opened Philip’s eyes, 
and the eyes of the Gallican clergy, to the character of St. 
Peter’s successor. The papal power had lost its terrors. 
Philip ordered the bull to be publicly burned,and published 
a caustic reply, as follows :— 

“Philip, by the grace of God king of the French, to Boni- 
face, claiming to be pope, little or no greeting: May it please 
your sublime stupidity to learn, that we are subject to no 


person in temporal affairs; that the bestowing of fiefs and | 
benefices belongs to us by right of our crown; that the dis- | 
posal of the revenues of vacant sees is part of our preroga- | 


tive; that our decrees, in this respect, are valid, both for the 
past and for the future; and that we will support, with all 


our might, those on whom we have bestowed, or shall be- | 
Those who oppose this judgment shall be | 


stow, benefices. 
deemed fools or idiots.” 

This was a square defiance of his Holiness, and a prophecy 
of the Reformation about to dawn in other lands. Philip 
also abolished the order of Knights Templars. 


children reigned in succession between 1314 and 1328. With 


the death of Charles IV the direct line of the Capetians | 


which 
the 


ceased to occupy the French throne. The Salic law, 
excluded women from the throne, transferred it to 
branch known as the ‘“‘House of Valois.” 

The kingdom of BuRGUNDY, which rose in 879, and after- 
wards included much of Switzerland, was absorbed by Ger- 
many in 1032. The French portion of it, afterwards in- 
eluded in the Duchy of Burgundy, lapsed to France in the 
reign of King John, who bestowed it on his third son, Philip 
the Hardy. . 

Philip VI, John, and Charles V, kings of the House of 
Valois, and their successors, Charles VI and Charles VII, 
(1828-1461), were almost constantly involved in war with 
the English, whose victories at Cre¢gy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court threatened to convert France into an appendage of 
England. The appearance and victories of the patriotic 
and wonderful Joan of Are alone prevented their success. 
She turned the tide against the invaders, and in 1453 they 
had no footing left in ‘‘the fair realm of France’’ except Ca- 
lais. Louis XI was a compound of all that is detestable. He 
worshiped little lead images of saints that he wore in his 
hat, and in 1478 caused the Duke of Nemours to be beheaded. 
‘‘Under the loose planks of the scaffold he placed the ehil- 
dren of the sufferer, that the dripping of their father’s blood 
upon their heads might teach them the duty of submission 
to a king.’’ This monster of superstition and cruelty died 
in 1483, and with him the Middle Ages in his happily de- 
livered country. 





| arch, reunited most of the 


| 
throne. 


Three of his | 
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FRANCE. | 
Haroid and Regner, kings of Denmark. The latter 
died in an Irish prison, 814. 
Missionarjes go from France to Sweden, 828. 
Alfred the Great defeats the Danes in Engl and, 878. 
Lothair I poisoned by his) Beginning of the heroic age in Spain, 914 
wife Emma, 954. Henry the Fowler of Germany conquers the Huns, 
Louis V poisoned by his, Danes, Vandals, and Bohemians, 919. 
wife Blanche, 936. fb ussian sovereis gn Olga baptized ; 
French langu: age reduced Christianity, 955. 
to writing, 1ois. Christianity introduced into Poland about 992, and 
Louis Vi encourages cor- into aren ga about 994. 
porations in order to neu- Musical scale of six notes invented by Arctino, 1024. 
tralize effects of feudal sys-| Venjce acquires great wealth by the Crusades, 1110. 
tem, 1108. | Paper, made ot linen rags, used ‘or writing, 1110. 
Robert Wace, the Glass windows used in England. Bills of exchange 
French poet, 1180. — in commercr, 1180. 
Crusade again-t the Albi- Thomas Aquinas, 
genses, 1223. Pom born, 1224. 
Massacre of the Jews at) ublin University established, 1319. 

Verdun, 1317. Death of Uante, author o! the bivig Commedia, 1321, 
English expelled—except) Hanseatic Lea. ue cf 64 cities very Prosperous, 1370. 
from Calais, 1377. Refu gee | Greeks in Italy begin the revival of learning 

End of wars with Eng- there, 145 


Louis the Debonair, 814. 

Lorraine annexed, 868 

Rollo, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy, 912. 


her people profess 


first 


the celebrated Italian theolo- 


| land, 1453. 


CHAPTER 
GERMAN Y—A. D. 848-1486. 

By the peace of Verdun in 843, Germany became a sepa- 
rate nation. Charles the Fat, Louis, the first mon- 
Carlovingian dominions in 884, 
but in 887 they were again divided. Germany itself con- 
sisted of semi-independent states, whose rights and privi- 
Deposed by his sub- 


LVI. 


son of 


leges the emperor swore to maintain. 


jects, Charles the Fat was succeeded by Arnold, and for cen- 


turies the custom of electing emperors wus observed. 

In 911 the dukes of Saxony, Suabia, Bavaria, Franconia, 
and Thuringia were the most potent of German rulers. Con- 
rad of Franconia was elected emperor in that year. On his 
death in 919, the states Henry the Fowler to the 
Henry disciplined his turbulent subjects, broke the 
power of the Hungarians at the battle of Merseburg in 933, 
released Germany from the tribute hitherto paid to the bar- 
barians, and at his death in 936 was the greatest monarch 
in Europe. OTHO THE GREAT, succeeded him, Al- 
though able and beneficent, he failed in the attempt to im- 
pose a code of laws on the empire. The character of the 
people and the state of their civilization may be properly es- 
timated in view of the fact that during one of the national 
assemblies or diets, it was debated “whether children eould 
inherit property of their fathers during the life-time of their 


raised 


his son, 


grandfathers.’’? Long and perplexed diseussions led to the 
decision that the question should be resolved by duel. “An 
equal number of combatants, chosen on both sides, entered 
the lists; the champions of the children prevailed, and 
thenceforward the law of inheritance was considered to be 
fixed.”’ 

In 957 Otho entered Italy at the request of Queen Ade- 
laide and Pope John XII, and subdued it. In 962 he marched 
direetly to Rome, was proclaimed Augustus by the Pope, 
crowned emperor of the Romans, and acknowledged as Su- 
preme Head of the Church. In the latter capacity, he 
brought Pope John to trial for his scandalous immoralities, 
had him deposed, and caused a new Pontiff, Leo VIT, to be 
elected in his room. 

OrnHo IT married Theophano, the daughter of the Greek 
Emperor, Romanus IT, and received lower Italy as her 
dowry. The Greeks refused to consent to the transfer, and 
defeated Otho at the battle of Rossano, where he was fatally 
wounded, in 983. Otho IIT, put the Roman Consul Crescen- 
tius to death, and was poisoned by his widow in 1002. Henry 
IT of Bavaria was then elected, and ruled till 1024 when the 
line of SAXON emperors-ended with his death. 

Under the FRANCONIAN emperors, who followed, Burgundy 
was added to the empire, the Truce of God was proclaimed 
by Henry III, and three rival popes who claimed the chair 
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of St. Peter at the same time were set aside, and the coveted 
ptize bestowed on a German prelate, Clement IT. Henry 
even exacted an oath from the Romans that they would not 
elect a pope without his imperial sanction. 


the first of the HApPsBURGS assumed the imperial crown. 
Rudolph I ruled wisely and with a strong hand. Under 


| Albert I the Swiss cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and Unter- 


| walden, achieved their independence. 


Henry IV succeeded his father, but was miserably worsted | 
in his contest with Pope Gregory VII, known earlier as the | 


monk Hildebrand, whose great aim was to make the papal 
power supreme all over Christendom. To accomplish this 


| whom he afterwards slew. 


end, he enforced the celibacy of the clergy—thereby mak- 


ing them the mere instruments of the papacy—and claimed 
the right to the investiture of all bishops. Henry [IV would 
not submit, and appointed a bishop of Cologne. He also 
convoked a synod of German bishops, who declared that 
Gregory had no right to the triple crown. 
ated by excommunicating him. The German princes rose 
in rebellion, and in 1077 
crown, stooped to the infliction of the grossest indignities. 
On the 2ist of January he proceeded to Canossa to seek 
reconciliation with Gregory. 
dismiss his attendants, lay aside his imperial robes, assume 
the habit of a penitent, and to stand barefooted and fasting 
for three entire days, from morning to night, in the outer 
eourts of the castle, during one of the severest winters that 
had ever been known in northern Italy, imploring pardon 
of his transgressions from God and the pope. The latter 
finally admitted him to his presence, received Henry’s sub- 
mission, and then suspended, but did not remove, his ex- 
communication. 

The nature that could consent to sueh degr: 
sentially treacherous. Revenge was only a matter of time. 
Henry refused to be bound by his pledges, and overcame 
his rival, Rudolph of Suabia. He then besieged Rome, ex- 
pelled Gregory, whom he had caused to be deposed, and 
installed Clement III. No sooner had he departed than 
Gregory returned at the head of a Norman army, pillaged 
the city, reduced it to a mass of ruins, and then retired to 
Salerno. He died with his mouth full of cursings, but boast- 
ing of the goodness of his own cause. ‘TI have loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity,” said this self-deceived and 
most foolish pope, ‘‘and it is therefore I die an exile.” 

Troubles thickened around the emperor. 
deprived of the imperial dignity by his own son, afterwards 
Henry V, and died of a broken heart in the ensuing year. 
Henry V, like his father, insisted on the right of investing 
ecclesiastics in office. Pope Paschal confirmed the right by 
a bull, and soon afterwards annulled it. 
effected by the Concordat of Worms in 1122. 
the war between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 


The pope retali- | 


The heroic William 
Tell is said to have cleft an apple on his son’s head, with 
his arrow, at the command of the tyrant governor Gesler, 
Albert was murdered in 1308. 
Other emperors succeeded, who were more or less involved 
in difficulties with the Pope. In the reign of Charles IV 
(1347-1378) the laws of election and the number of electors 
(seven) to the German empire were settled at Nuremberg 
by the Golden Bull. Under Sigismund of Hungary, John 
Huss, a disciple ofthe English John Wyclif, was burned. Je- 
rome of Prague suffered the same fate. The Hussitesavenged 


' the death of both martyrs by signally defeating the imperial 


the emperor, in order to retain his | 


There he was compelled to | 


udation was es- | 


+ Re _ ans, 
> 


In 1105 he was | 


‘ 4 | 
Compromise was 
Next came | 
The | 


struggle grew out of the will of the Countess Matilda of | 


Tuscany, who left her possessions to the church. Legally, 
they would have reverted to the empire after her decease. 
The Guelphs upheld the Italian cause, and the Ghibellines 
that of the Emperor, who died in 1125. 

Of the SUABIAN emperors (1125-1272) Frederic Barbarossa 
was obliged to grant the right of self-government to the 
Lombard cities of Italy; Henry VI conquered Naples and 
Sicily; Frederic II ravaged the papal territory, and drew 
down on himself the punishment of excommunication. 
Prespering under it, he obtained the cession of Jerusalem 
by treaty from the sultan, and died in 1250. During his reign 
the Hanseatic League was formed. In 1247 Hamburg and 
Lubeck united to extend their commerce and to defend it 
against piracy. All the chief cities of the German and Bal- 
tic sea-board joined the league, which flourished for four 


merce of Europe into other channels. 
Rhine also entered into a similar league. 
From 1250 to 1273 Germany was in a state of anarchy: 
‘Cities and petty princes established independent sovereign- 
ties. Some semblance of order was restored in 1273, when 


The cities of the 


troops in many battles. The death of the perjured Sigismund 
in 1437 transferred the empire to the AUSTRIAN line. 

Frederic III, a studious botanist and alchemist, was so 
ambitious that he inscribed on his palaces the vowels A. E. 
I. O. U.: for Austria est imperare orbi universo. But his 
powers were not equal to the enterprise of ruling the whole 
world. He could not control his own dominions; and the 
greatest exploit he ever achieved was that of securing the 
hand of Mary of Burgundy, the rich heiress of Charles the 
Bold, for his son Maximilian, in 1477. In 1486 the latter was 
crowned ae of the Romans. 


NCHRONOLOGY, 843-1486. 


GERMANY. 


Charles III, the first king 
who add ed * ‘in the year of 
our Lord”’ to the date of his 
reign, 879. 

Otho the Great, 93 36. "The Greek emperor Romanus vanquishes the Rus- 

Henry III proc! aims his sians, _— enter the Black Sea with 10,000 small ves- 
eldest son as ‘King of the sels, 93 
’ 1053 Pope p? eo IX defeate1 and captured by the Normans, 
Tenry IV deposed by the 


_ Oxford University established by King Alfred, about 
836. 


L. ngland divided into counties, hundreds, and tithings, 


pe, 1076 ne -nry IV of Germany degrades Pope Gregory and 

Order of the Holy Trinity raises another to the Pontifical chair, ro80. 

instituted, 1198. Rome mistress of the world. Kings her subjects, 1200. 
Henry VII poisoned by a Chimneys used in house arc hitecture, 1310, 

priest with a consecrated sattle of Bannockburn in Scotland, 1314. 

wafer, 1308. Rei inion of the Greek and Latin churches, 1439+ 
Albert II Negro slave trade inaugurated, 1442 

throne, 1437. Henry VII of England establishes the first standing 
Vienna seized by Matthew army, consisting of fifty yeomen of the guard, 1485. 

of Hungary, 1485. 


ascends the 


CHAPTER LVII. 
ITALY. 
For more than a thousand yearsafter the fall of the West- 
ern empire, the Italians were not organically united as one 
nation. The conquest of the Lombards by Charlemagne, 


| and his imperial coronation at St. Peter’s in Rome, secured 


| a brief period of tranquility. 


Subsequent contests of rival 


| aspirants to the crown drenched the country with blood. 


Disgust and suffering generated longing for republican lib- 


| erty, which the Lombard cities, leagued together, in 1167 





obtained by the Peace of Constance in 1183. The conflict 
between the Guelphs and Ghibellines also stimulated the 
intellect of Italy, while it laid waste her fields and injured 
her cities. 


THE PAPACY. 


The conversion of the bishops of Rome into temporal po- 


tentates has already been described. The change was the 
result of operative spiritual and social forces. Self-govern- 


| ment and general superintendence were characteristic fea- 
centuries, until the discovery of America turned the com- | 


tures of the primitive church. Administration belonged to 
the local clergy, government to the bishops, and authority 
and superintendence over all to the general council, which, 


| from apostolic days, guarded the purity and unity of the 


faith. Such a system was capable of indefinite expansion; 
it could embrace the world. Under it the clergy were 
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tempted to the acquisition of power. The emperors, by flat- 
tery and favor, endeavored to make them the instruments 
of political despotism; the people regarded them as natural 
protectors against temporal oppression. Between the two 
the social and political power of the clergy, and especially 
of the episcopacy, perpetually increased. The religion of 
which they were the exponents, was the only universal re- 
ligion—the only religion that could politically unite peo- 
ple of variant origin, Janguage, and interests. To preserve 
their power, it seemed necessary to preserve the unity of 
the faith, and to discourage dissent. When the latter was 
strongly marked it was denounced as heresy, and the 
higher clergy fell into the specious error of accepting the 
aid of temporal power in suppressing it. This first false 
step confounded the spiritual with the temporal jurisdiction, 
and gradually identified the priest with the magistrate. 

ivil power was continuously forced upon the clergy, and 
it is simple historical justice to add that, for the most part, 
it was honorably exercised in the interests of morality and 
social welfare. 

The corruption of.doctrine kept pace with the growing 
worldliness of the church, and with the corruption of dis- 
cipline. Reverence for saints and martyrs suggested the 
re-interment of their bones in more worthy sepulchres. 
Miracles were said to be wrought there. The intercession 
of the saints with God was next invoked, and the worship 
of their relics followed. Images and pictures were next in- 
troduced to assist the devotions of the faithful, and the ac- 
cession to the church of multitudes of pagans, who were in- 
fluenced by policy rather than conviction, brought with it 
many pagan ceremonies which had never passed into com- 
plete disuse. Father Gavazzi, the eloquent founder of the 
Free Church of Italy, has demonstrated in one of his mas- 
terly pamphlets, that modern Roman Catholicism is the old 
paganism baptized with the Christian name. ° 

Jews and Moslems charged the Christians with idolatry. 
Bishops and emperors felt the charge to be just. The Synod 
of Constantinople denounced image-worship in A. D. 754, 
but superstition prevailed over the iconoclasts, or image- 
breakers, and the worshipers of images finally triumphed. 
In Italy, Pope Gregory III appealed to arms against his 
Greek sovereign and the iconoclasts, and called in the aid of 
the Lambards, who expelled the Greeks from Italy. Lom- 
bards, however, proved to be harder masters than Greeks, 
and the pope next invited the assistance of the Franks. 
His new allies stripped the Lombards of their power, and 
in 755 presented the exarchate of Ravenna to Pope Stephen 
III. Thus began the temporal sovereignty of the pope, who 
rewarded Pepin by supporting his usurpation of the crown 
of France. By acting as umpire between Pepin and the 
weak Chilperic, the pope laid the foundation of the claim 
put forth by his successors to be the supreme temporal as 
well as spiritual rulers of Christendom, and, in fact, of the 
world. 

The popes also revived the Jewish ceremony of anointing 
kings, and gradually represented the act as equivalent to an 
appointment. They also forged a deed that purported to be 
a donation of the sovereignty over Rome, Italy, and the 
western provinces from Constantine the Great to the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. Thus, in virtue of human as well as 
of divine right, the popes pretended to be “kings of kings”’ 
and “lords of lords.’’ Boniface III assumed the title of 
Universal Bishop. 

The first half of the tenth century is known as the period 
of the ‘‘pornocracy.’’ The pontifical elections were largely 
controlled by the feudal lords, who often insulted, impris- 
oned, and murdered the pontiffs. ‘Two infamous prosti- 
tutes, by their influence with the profligate nobles, pro- 
cured the throne of St. Peter for their paramours, and their 
illegitimate children ; and the disorders of the church finally 





attained such a height that the imperial power was once 
more raised above the papal, and Pope John XII deposed by 
the emperor Otho” in 963. In the great conflict between 
Henry IV and Gregory VII (Hildebrand), the latter was 
not altogether to blame. His determination to root out sim- 
ony, or the purchase and sale of ecclesiastical preferments, 
then rife everywhere, was the point about which he came 
into collision with the emperor. The quarrel about investi- 
tures was finally compromised in 1122, by Pope Calixtus IT, 
who retained the right of investing bishops with ring and 
crozier, and resigned to the emperor the right of confer- 
ing the sceptre in token of temporal power. / 

Adrian IV granted Ireland to Henry II of England on 
the ground that all islands were the property of St. Peter. 
Under Innocent III (1198-1216), the papacy rose to its high- 
est power. He humbled John of England, and sanctioned 
the institution of the Dominican and Franciscan monks, 
and also of the terrible Inquisition. The greed and wicked- 
ness of the Roman Court under Boniface VITI (1294-1303), 
received a stern rebuke from Philip the Fair of France, whe 
not only scorned the pope’s pretensions, but sent Nogaret 
into Italy to arrest him. Boniface died of fever brought on 
by impotent rage at the insult. His successor, Clement V, 
to gratify Philip, fixed his residence at Avignon in the south 
of France, where the papacy held its seat from 1305 to 1377. 
Rome was abandoned to the feuds of its great families, 
whom Rienzi, ‘‘the last of the Tribunes,”’ expelled in 1347— 
only to be exiled himself at the end of seven months. The 
great schism of the West (1378-1417), lasted for thirty-nine 
years, during which rival popes reigned at Rome and at Avig- 
non. The Council of Pisa in 1409 deposed the two reign- 
ing popes and elected a third. Neither pope would yield 
to the other, and St. Peter had no less than three temporary 
successors, each of whom claimed exclusive legitimacy. 
On the death of the third pope, Alexander V, the ¢ardinals 
elected John XXIII, who was more remarkable for his mil- 
itary than for his religious qualifications. In his pontifi- 
cate Rome was again plundered by a Roman Catholic army. 
He reluctantly consented to the imperial demand that the 
great schism should be ended by a general council. From the 
summit of the Alps he pointed to Constance, where the 
council was to be held, and exclaimed: ‘What a fine trap 
for catching foxes!’’ Bishops, ambassadors, and theologians 
flocked to the assembly from all parts of Europe, A. D. 1415. 

The safe conduct of John Huss was violated, and Pope 
John himself was confined in the same prison with the 
great reformer until he ratified the sentence of his deposi- 
tion. Gregory XII also abdicated. Benedict XIII refused 
to do so, and was contemptuously ignored. A new pope, who 
took the name of Martin V; was then elected, and combined 
with the cardinals to strangle all attempts to reform the 
doctrine and discipline of the church. The Council of Basle 
in 1431 was as fruitless of reform as that of Constance. The 
only good that came of either was the politic self-limitation 
of Papai authority. 

In 1455 Alfenso Borgia, a Spaniard, was made pope, and 
took the title of Calixtus III. His second son, Ceesar, was 
an infamous profligate, who flung off the cardinal’s robe to 
don the armor of a mercenary soldier. His sister Lucrezia 
was a woman of the same immoral stamp. Under Julius II 
the erection of St. Peter’s church was begun. His successor, 
Leo X, a learned, polished, and umgodly member of the 
Medici family, was pope when Luther discovered the Bible 
in the monastery of Erfurth, and with it assailed the pa- 
pacy so vigorously that it tottered to its very foundations. 


SOUTHERN ITALY. 


After the death of Charlemagne the Saracens conquered 
SIciLy and pillaged Rome, but were driven out of Italy and 
Sicily by the Norman, Robert Guiscard, and his brother 
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Roger, soon.after the year 1000. The realm founded by the 
brothers, namely, that of Naples and Sicily, passed through 
marriage to a German dynasty, whose last heir, Conradin, 
was put to death by Charles of Anjou, the French conqueror 
of Naples. Conradin’s murder occasioned the SICILIAN 
VESPERS. The islanders felt themselves bound in duty to 
avenge his death. On the 30th of March, 1282, a French- 
man was said to have insulted a lady in the Cathedral of 
Palermo. The outrage was the spark that exploded the 
magazine. Scarcely had the first notes of the vesper bells 
rung out on the evening air, when every stiletto leaped from 
its sheath, and by dawn of the next day, but few French- 
men were alive in Sicily. Naples and Sicily were reunited 
in 1435, again separated in 1458, and once more united in 
1504, under Ferdinand of Arragon. 

VENICE, founded by refugees on the lagunes at the mouth 
of the Brenta, in A. D. 809, rose to eminent prosperity and 
importance. It became the centre of commerce between 
Europe and the East. The silks, gems, and spices of the 
Orient enriched the ‘‘Queen of the Adriatic.”” GENOA grew 
rich from the same sources. ‘‘Blind old Dandolo,” the gov- 
ernor or doge of Venice, at the age of ninety, successfully 
led the Crusaders against Constantinople, and refused the 
imperial crown they gratefully wished to place upon his 
brow. 

Venice gradually acquired Dalmatia, the Morea, Crete, 
and Cyprus, and monopolized the East India trade for some 
time. About 1275, Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian 
traveler, traversed Chinese Tartary and China to the Pacific 
ocean, and returned by way of Ceylon and the Persian Gulf. 
The golden days of Venice had passed by, when the Coun- 
cil of Ten (1325), and the more terrible and mysterious 
Council of Three (1454), held the practically irresponsible 
power of life and-*death over her citizens. ‘‘The dagger— 
the poisoned flower or ring—the close gondola, the still, 
deep canal, were all at hand as the instruments of secret 
execution wrought upon those whose names were branded 
with suspicion.’’ Martin Faliero, beheaded as a traitor in 
1355, and the exiled Francesco Foseari, under whom Lom- 
bardy was conquered, were among the greatest doges of the 
republic. The Venetians were among the most formidable 
foes of the Turks, and repeatedly vanquished their fleets in 
the Mediterranean. The changes of commerce that enriched 
Genoa also enriched her. Decline began with the voyage 
of Vasco de Gamain 1498, and was accelerated by the League 
of Cambrai in 1508. 

MILAN, the leading city republic in Lombardy, was ruled 
from 1288 to 1447 by the powerful Visconti family. In 1450, 
Francis Sforza, a soldier of fortune, who married Bianca, 
the daughter of the last of the Visconti, seized the reins of 
government and held them for nearly half a century. Soon 
afterward Milan passed into the hands of the Austrians. 
TUSCANY was also a flourishing section of Italy during the 
Middle Ages. FLORENCE and PISA were centres of splen- 
did and affluent power. The latter engaged in disastrous 
maritime war with Genoa, and about 1264 was compelled to 
submit to Florence. 

FLORENCE, in 1250, was under the rule of ademocratic mag- 
istracy, suffered much from the White and Black sections 
of the Guelph faction, and in 1342 fell into the hands of the 
Duke of Athens, a leader of the Free Lances. Out of the 
ensuing civil commotions the illustrious house of Medici 
rose to the head of affairs. Cosmo di Medici, son of Gio- 
vanni, the money-changer, acquired the title of ‘‘Father of 
his country,” and died in 1464. His grandson, Lorenzo, suc- 


ceeded to his authority, and distinguished himself as a mu-’ 


nificent patron of art and letters. He himself was a lyric 
poet and student of Greek philosophy. He collected East- 
ern manuscripts, and gave aid and refuge to the scholars of 
Constantinople, after that learned city had fallen into the 





hands of the Turks. During the reign of this “magnificent” 
potentate, the Italian reformer and martyr, Savonarola, 
preached in Florence. Giovanni, second son of Lorenzo de 
Medici, transferred the family splendors to Rome, where he 
was elected Pope, and was subsequently known as Leo X. 
The Florentine republic died in 1537, when one of the Medici 
was made Duke. 

GENOA, the birth-place of the immortal Christopher Co- 
lumbus, the discoverer of America, was another of the great. 
republican cities of Italy, and the rival of Venice. She 
aided Michael Palzologus to wrest Constantinople from the 
Latins, and was permitted to domicile her citizens at Pera,— 
the suburb of Constantinople,—from whence they extended 
their trade into the Black Sea. Ultimately worsted im her 
struggle with the ‘‘Adriatic Queen,’’ Genoa was still further 
weakened by the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. Of 
her principal families the Fieschi espoused the cause of the 
first, and the Doria that of the latter. The fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 involved the decline of Genoa as one of its 
consequences. 


»~SYNCHRONOLOGY, A. D. 


id 


Annexed to ~ empire of | Pleadings in courts of justice first practiced, 788, 
Charlemagne, 77 | Alphonsus the Chaste, of Spain refuses to pay the an- 
Pope Nicholas’ I crowned nual tribute of 100 virgins to the Saracens, 79r. 
The Bible translated into the Slavonic language, 86, 
Wolves all destroyed in England and Wales, 957. $. 
|Dunstan enforces he rical celibacy in England, 959. 
, Earthquakes and famine at Constantinople, 1038, 
ten years, 1033. | Domesday Book a in England, 1080. 
Pope Gregory VII, a king} General persecution of the Jews, 1254. 
of kings, 1078. | Italy fosters literature and civilization, 1303. 
Pope Alexander IV, 1254.| Revolt of the Swiss under William Tell, 1306. 
Last tribute from England| Watches said to have been invented at Nuremberg, 
to the Pope, 1289. 11477. 
Eleven months vacancy of 500,000 Jews banished from Spain, 150,000 from Portu- 
the Papal chair, 1303. jgal, 1492. 
Michael Angelo born, 1474. 
Alexander VI divides the 
New World between ame 
and Portugal 1493. 


774-1500. 





ITALY. 


at his installation, 858. 
Utter degradation of the} 
Pontificate, 925. 
Pope Benedict IX, aged) 


CHAPTFR LVIII. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
SPAIN. 

Driven into the mountains of the north by the invading 
Saracens, who encouraged literature and science, and who 
endowed the country with material prosperity, the Span- 
iards acted on the defensive for many years. When, at 
length, they assumed the aggressive, they were so weak- 
ened by dissensions among themselves, that they made but 
tardy progress. Soldiers complained that they were sacri- 
ficed in wars with each other, and not against the Saracens. 

Under Alphonso VI of Castile, the Spaniards pressed upon 
the Moslems with such force that the latter were fain to in- 
vite the aid of Joseph, king of Morocco, who defeated the 
Castilian, and established his own authority over his co- 
religionists, A. D. 1087. In wars with the Moors, the Cid— 
Rodrigo Dias de Bivar—became the Spanish national hero. 
He died at Valencia, the capture of which was his last ex- 
ploit, in 1099. His brilliant example, the aid of volunteers 
from every part of Christian Europe, and the bulls of the 
Church, which offered indulgences to those who served, and 
paradise to all who fell in battle against the infidels,—in- 
spired the Spaniards with heroic energy. In 1147 they 
reached the Tagus. In 1212, under Alphonso IX, of Castile, 
they routed the Moors at the battle of Navas de Tolosa, and 
in 1250 had regained the whole of Spain, except the pro- 
vince of Granada. 

The small, independent states into which the fragments. 
of the Visigothic kingdom had re-united, were gradually 
blended into five. Castile occupied the centre, and Aragon ° 
the east of the peninsula. Portugal Was on the west, Na- 
varre in the north-east, and the Moorish Granada in the 
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south. 
Balearic Isles. 
appendages. 
Granada, under the Moorish kings, attained a very con- 
spicuous degree of wealth and civilization. 
was enfeebled by despotic government and sensual religion. 
The Spaniards, on the other hand, grew strong in the full 
enjoyment of all the essential rights and privileges of free- 
men, and by compulsory training in military exercises. 


Sicily, Naples, and Sardinia also became its 


They enjoyed the right of popular representation in the na- 


tional government before the English acquired it. The first 
Castilian Cortes assembled at Burgos in 1169. 
tion and powers largely resembled those of the British Parlia- 


ment. No tax could be imposed without its consent. The 


Aragonese maintained a special and efficient navy in the | 


Mediterranean. Their Cortes was ever more powerful than 
that of the Castilians. Public spirit and private enterprise 
characterized both sections of the Spanish people. 


The political decline of Spain began with the union of | 


the two great kingdoms in 1479, under Ferdinand the Cath- 
olie of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, who had been mar- 
ried in 1469. These great 


struction of popular liberty. In both undertakings they 
were,—unfortunately for all concerned,—completely suc- 
cessful. 
prise of Zahara. Alhama was sacked in the following year. 
Malaga was next captured, and in 1491 Ferdinand invested 
Granada. Famine forced the people to surrender, and on 
January 2, 1492, the keys of the Alhambra were placed in 
the hands of the conquerors. Seven months later, August 
2, Christopher Columbus, whose soul kindled into heroic 


enthusiasm under the belief that he was chosen of God to | 
earry the light of the cross into a new world beyond the | 


western seas, sailed from Palos; and on the 12th of October 


he bowed in glad, tearful worship on the low, green shore of | 


He and his great pa- | 
| swords of the peasants. 


San Salvador, one of the Bahamas. 
troness, Queen Isabella, had their reward. 
The enormous supplies of gold that flowed into the royal 


treasury from America, enabled the Spanish monarchs to | 


create lucrative monopolies, for which the nobles bartered 


nopoly generated political slavery, and political slavery in 
turn became the parent of social misery and degradation. 
PORTUGAL. 


Burgundy, whose son, Alfonso, assumed the title of king in 
1139. Fierce conflicts with Castile ensued. The Pope de- 
cided in favor of the separate nationality of Portugal, and 
independence was established. The power of the church 
seriously annoyed the kings, and was not diminished by the 
foundation of the University of Lisbon in 1290. 
riage between the royal houses of Portugal and Castile, en- 
dangered the autonomy of the former. Revolution preserved 
it, and conferred the crown on John, the Grand Master of 
Avis. Prince Henry the Mariner, son of John, then en- 
tered upon a series of maritime explorations and foreign 
acquisitions that greatly strengthened the realm. Afric 
was visited, and Madeira and the Azores were annexed. 
Under John II, Diaz, the adventurous Portugese captain, 
caught sight, in 1486, of the southern cape of Africa, but was 
baffled by the storms in his attempts to sail past it. On his 
return he called it the ‘‘Cape of Good Hope,’ at the king’s 
suggestion. Vasco de Gama, with three ships, doubled the 
Cape in 1498, and thus opened a route by sea to India, and 
also revolutionized the history of commerce and of nations. 
John III appointed him viceroy of India. The ‘“Lusiad”’ 
of Camoens, his poet-companion, is based on the adventures 
of his first voyage. 


Aragon, under James I (1213-1276), conquered the | 


But its force | 
| and is 


| founded, 1200. 


Its constitu- | 


states. 


monarchs devoted themselves | 


first to the expulsion of the Moors, and after that to the de- | ; ‘ 7 ; 
| their claims to freedom in the narrow pass of Morgarten, 


In 1481 war with Granada was begun by the sur- | 


their own political rights and also those of the people. Mo- | betwee aurich and the other states in 1496. 
expulsion of the Austrians, Charles the Bold of Burgundy 


| assailed them with a body of thoroughly disciplined troops. 


1 we ¢ ; 76 vey > > rig r ry 
In 1095* Alfonso VI of Castile made over the maritime | GT@2802 In Tam, Be Gomes he ve 464 bigs mi 
district,—the ancient Lusitania,—of his realm to Henry of | ™outains echoed to the horn of the “Bull of Uri, 


| thickets. 


Intermar- | 
| should open his eyes and close his hands firmly, to strike 


| strongly, like a man,’ the Swiss plunged irresistibly among 
| the missiles and spears of the foe, whose bones, heaped to- 


| their utter defeat. 





SYNCHRONOLOGY, A. D. 1087-1500. 





SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Order of Knights Templars established, 1118. 
Abelard, the scholastic philosopher, 1120. 

Rebellion of Arnold of Brescia at Rome, 1144. 

Eben Ezra, Jewish historian, 1194. 

First mention of the mariner’s compass, 1200. 
Algebra introduced into Itaty, 1202, 

The Turks first enter Europe, 1352. 

South America discovered by Amerigo Vespucci, 1497. 


Alphonsus of Navarre 
taket Saragossa, 1118. 

Alphonsus I takes Lisbon, 
roclaimed King of 
Portugal, 1139. 

University of Salamanca 


Peter the Cruel reinstated 


by the Black Prince, 135. 


Spain accrues by marriage 
to the House of Austria, 1496. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
THE MORE RECENT NATIONS OF EUROPE. 
SWITZERLAND. 

SWITZERLAND derives its name from the canton Schweitz, 
and has always consisted of small and semi-independent 
Belonging to Burgundy in the ninth century, it 
passed from thence to the Romano-Germanempire. Rising 
in arms against Austrian tyranny, the Swiss made good 


where Duke Leopold was routed by the mountaineers in 
1315. That celebrated victory was followed in 1386 by the 
battle of Sempach, where Arnold Struthan of Winkelried 


| saw his opportunity to break through the iron wall of 


knights, and called out: ‘‘My faithful comrades, take -care 
of my wife and child, and [ will make you a way;” and at 


| once, grasping all the spear points as far as he could reach 


into a sheaf, he gathered them into hisown bosom, and bore 
them down with him to the ground, 
‘‘*Make way for liberty!’ he cried; 


Made way for liberty, and died.” 


Over him swept the Swiss like a stream; and the knights, 
hampered by their heavy armor, fell under the clubs and 


Leopold himself was slain. ‘The 
victory of Naples followed in 1388, and freed the brave con- 
federates from the detested yoke.’’ The federated cantons 
gathered strength enough to withstand the stress of civil war 
After the final 


Checking the stormy charge of the Swiss at the battle .of 
But the 
and 
fresh banks of patriots leaped out of the vineyards and 
The panic-stricken Burgundians fled in terror, 
and abandoned their rich camp to the pillage of the con- 
querors. No better fortune attended the aggressor in a sec- 
ond engagement at Murten. Once more, after the usual 
battle-prayer, and mutual exhortations that ‘‘every man 


gether and covered with grass, long marked the scene of 
Switzerland was delighted by the tid- 
ings of the victory, and was no less jubilant when the news 
arrived in January, 1477, that her sons had finally defeated 
and slain the proud oppressor in battle at Naney, in Lor- 
raine. His body was found in the trampled and bloody 
snow. Soleure and Freiburg were subsequently admitted 
to the Helvetie Union. 
SCANDINAVIA. 

Gorm the Old, ruler of Jutland and the Danish isles in 
863, is regarded as the virtual founder of DENMARK. Its 
limits were widened and narrowed by vicissitudes of na- 
tional fortune until 1227, when it was reduced to nearly its 
origm al size. 
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The kings of Norway invaded the British Isles, and pos- 
sessed themselves of the Hebrides, Man, and even Cantyre. 
Christianity was introduced into Norway by king Olaf. 
Thence it spread to Iceland, and even to Greenland, about 
1000 A. D. SwerEpDEN received the Gospel at a later period. 

In 1363 Margaret of Denmark married Haco of Norway, 


and became sovereign of both countries on her husband’s | 
| Tartars retarded all progress in Russia for many years. The 


decease. 
North.”’ 


But this did not satisfy the ‘Semiramis of the 
She made war on the king of Sweden, captured 





| 
| 
| 


and held him prisoner for seven years, until he consented | 


to abdicate in her favor. 
made the triple crown elective. The union was only tem- 
porary. In 1448 Christian I was acknowledged in Denmark, 
Norway, and Schieswig-Holstein, but was repudiated by 
the Swedes under Karl Knutsen and Sten Sture, the admin- 
istrators. 

POLAND. 


In 1397 the estates of the three | 
kingdoms formed the celebrated Union of Calmar, and | 


modern Russia at Novgorod in A. D. 862. His daughter-in- 
law, Olga, fostered Greek Christianity among his subjects, 
and Vladimir the Great planted it deeply and firmly about 
the year 1000. Viladimir’s baptism was received in 986. 
About the dawn of the historic period, the vast and fertile 
steppes or plains of Russia were thinly tenanted by wander- 
ing Slavie tribes. The incursions of the savage nomadic 


grand duke held his nominal court at Moscow, but the real 
lords of the land were the ruthless desert shepherds, who 
laid it waste while collecting their tribute. Timur the Tar- 
tat was one of its great spoliators. Under Ivan Vasilovitch 
(1462-1505), the first Russian ezar, the country was fairly 
consolidated and organized, but did not aspire to distine- 


| tion as one of the Great Powers until the consmencement 


The Slavonic duchy of Polonia expanded into the king- | 


dom of Poland about 1025 under Albert of Prague. Cracow 
was the capital. Notwithstanding ceaseless struggles, with 
Germany, the ancient dynasty of monarchs, the Piasti, 


held their own for centuries in the rich corn-lands of the | 


Vistula basin. Casimir (133: 


3-70), Was as great in peace as | 


his father had been in war, and for his improvements in ag- | 
riculture, and enforcement of a codified system of laws, re- | 
ceived from his angry nobles the nickname of The Peasant | 


King. 
of Knights at the battle of Tannenberg in 1410. Vladislav IT] 


fell in battle with the Turks at Varna. Representative in- 


Viadislav broke the power of the Teutonic Order | 


stitutions were introduced about 1492 under Casimir of Lithu- 


ania, whose son Vladislav became king of Hungary and 
Bohemia. 
PRUSSIA. 
Prussia owes its earliest organization to the Bishop of 
Riga, who, in 1201, instituted a military brotherhood known 
as the Short-Swords,to repel the fierce Borussi, who an- 


noyed Poland. The Teutonic Knights followed the unsuc- 


cessful Short-Swords; fixed their capital at Thorn, con- | 


quered the native tribes, removed the capital to Marienberg, 
and ruled Prifssia until 1466. Livonia and Courland also 
submitted to their government. But prosperity led to 
luxury, luxury to vice, vice to tyranny, and tyranny to re- 
bellion. The aid of the Poles was invoked, with desired re- 
sults, by the insurgents. In 1511 Albert of Brandenburg 
was grand master of the Teutonic Knights, and in 1525 was 
made hereditary duke of eastern Prussia. 


HUNGARY. 

The Magyars from the Ural mountains, who forcibly set- 
tled in the ancient Pannonia, erected the modern kingdom 
of Hungary. Stephen the Saint evangelized and organized 
the state about A. D. 1000. Its darkest days occurred in 1241, 
when the invading Mongols reduced the rich basin of the 
Theiss to a desert. 

Medieval wars with Naples contributed to the civiliza- 
tion of the Hungarians, and introduced the cultivation of 
the vine at Tokay. King Louis the Great ruled both Hun- 
gary and Poland. 

Sigismund (1886-1437), was defeated by the Turks at Ni- 
copolis in 1396. Nevertheless, the Hungarians frustrated all 
attempts of the Turks to settle in Central Europe. John 
Hunniades was one of the most renowned of their generals, 
-and conquered the Turxs at Belgrade. His son, Matthew 
Corvinus, was the greatest sovereign of Hungary. Its 
limits, extended by him, were contracted under the fee- 
ble Vladislav. In 1527 the crown passed to the Austrian 
House of Hapsburg. 

RUSSIA. 


| 
i 


Rurie, a Norse adventurer, established the nucleus of | the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and from the White Sea 


of the eighteenth century. 


CHAPTER LX. 
ASTA DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The nomadic shepherds, who from time immemorial have 
wandered over the vast plains of central and northern Asia, 
came into terrible prominence in the Middle Ages. The 
Scythians, Tartars, or Mongols fed on the milk, curds, and 
flesh of their flocks and herds; always carried their supplies 
with them; lived in tents; and by constant migrations ac- 
quired practical knowledge of the most important and diffi- 
cult operations of war. As cavalry they could not be ex- 
celled. - Hunting expeditions prepared them for military 
campaigns. Their camp was their country; their parlia- 
mentary assemblies were held in the open plain, and the 
despotism of the khan, or supreme ruler, was tenipered by 
the wishes of his péople. 

Between these Turanian hordes and the Iranians of. the 
South long feuds had existed. The power of Cyrus, Alexan- 
der, and the Romans was as little felt as feared by them. 
The Hunnish armies had precipitated the downfall of the 
Roman empire, before their retirement into the 
Seythia. About A. 
rose to greatness, 


Lesser 
D. 1200 the renowned Zinghis Khan 
Monotheistic, tolerant of opinion, but un- 
speakably cruel, he was one of the greatest scourges of the 
human race. His armies subdued all the desert hordes be- 
tween the Volga and China. China itself was desolated by 
fire and sword. Seven hundred thousand warriors were 
then led against the Carizmians, whom they defeated on the 
plains north of the Jaxartes. A body of Chinese emigrants 
marched with the army, and probably used gunpowder in 
sieges and battles. All of Central Asia was swept with the 
besom of destruction, and has never recovered from the aw- 
ful visitation. 

Kublai Khan, grandson of Zinghis, completed the con- 
quest of China. 
gal and Thibet were reduced to tribute and obedience. Ho- 
lagou Khan, brother of Kublai, conquered Iran, or Persia, 
and stormed Bagdad. Batou Khan, another grandson ot 
the great conqueror, overran southern Russia, Georgia, Cir- 
cassia, and reduced Moscow and Kiev to ashes. Approach- 
ing the shores of the Baltic, he defeated the Poles and Teu- 
tonic knights at the battle of Lignitz, ‘tand filled nine sacks 
with the right ears of the slain.’”’ Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, 
and Bulgaria were wasted, and it seemed as if the shepherds 
of Seythia would certainly blot out the cities, the arts, and 
all the institutions of civil society. Even England felt the 
effects of their inroads. Sheibani Khan, brother of Batou, 
subjugated Siberia and set up his throne at Tobolsk. 

The ambassadors of Europe and Asia resorted to the court 
of the barbarous khan of the royal or golden horde, on the 
borders of China. His empire, in some form, extended from 


Corea, Tonquin, Cochin-China, Pegu, Ben- ' 
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to the Bay of Bengal. On the death of Kublai in 1294, the 
empire was divided into Iran.or Persia, Zagatai, or south- 
eastern Asia, Kiptchak—a district near the Caspian,—and 
‘China. The same district which originated the Parthian 
empire also gave birth to that of the Ottomans, who emi- 
grated from thence to Asia Minor, and fixed their capital at 
Prusain Bithynia. By them the light of the seven churches 
was well-nigh extinguished, and civilization relapsed into 
barbarism. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century the power of 
the Mongols experienced a signal revival. Timour Bey, or 
Timour the Lame (Tamerlane), aspired to the monarchy of 
the world. The commentaries on his life, together with a 
description of his institutions, are said to have been com- 
posed by himself, and were used by Cherefeddin Ali, a na- 
tive of Yezd, who wrote the history of Timour in the Persian 
language from which it was translated into French. He is 
said to have sprung from the same stock as Zinghis. Born 
near Samarcand, he soon distinguished himself by his war- 
like prowess. ‘Timour is a wonderful man; fortune and the 
divine favor are with him,’”’ exclaimed his enemies. After 
the conquest of eastern and central Asia, he subdued Persia, 
Georgia, Kiptchak, and Siberia. In the invasion of western 
Tartary his army extended thirteen miles from the right to 
the left wing. Russia suffered from his cruelty. Hindostan 
was also subjected to pillage and massacre in 1398. There 
he penetrated to the famous rock of Coupele, ‘‘the Cow’s 
Mouth,” from which the river Ganges issues at the foot of a 
grand snow bed. 

While in India he heard of the ambitious designs of the 
Turkish sultan, Bajazet, who proudly threatened the con- 
quest of Germany and Italy, “and that he would feed his 
horse with a bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peterat Rome.”’ 
Returning to the west he destroyed Aleppo and Damascus 
in 1400, overthrew Bajazet at the battle of Angora in 1402, 
captured the boastful sultan, and confined him in a palan- 
quin with iron lattices,—“‘like a wild beast in an iron cage’”’ 
—which accompanied the army in all its movements. 
Though lord of Asia, Tamerlane could not cross the narrow 
Hellespont into Europe, because he was not master of a sin- 
gle galley. He is said to have conceived the gigantic pro- 
ject of subduing Egypt and Africa, entering Europe by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and after imposing his iron yoke upon 
its kingdoms,—returning through the deserts of Russia and 
Tartary to his native seat. Death frustrated such a plan, if 
ever entertained, at Otrar, on the Jaxartes, in 1405. His 
motley empire soon fell in pieces after his death. 

Had the European plans of this terrible destroyer been 
carried out the face of the world would now have worn a 
scarred and mournful aspect. His armies were like torrents 
of lava. Genghis had sacrificed nearly five millions of lives. 
Timour was quite as destructive. He and his barbarians de- 
lighted to march their horses over the ruins of burnt cities. 
They knew no higher joy than the ghastly amusement of 
building huge pyramids of the heads of the slain. At Ispa- 
han, the miserable people contributed 70,000 human skulls 
for the structure of several lofty towers. Bagdad paid a 
similar tribute of 90,000 heads. At Delhi, Timour massa- 
cred 100,000 Indian prisoners who smiled when the army of 

their countrymen appeared in sight. Before the Tartars the 
land was highly cultivated, behind them it was a howling 
wilderness. This only blessing came from their horrible 
cruelties. They broke the power of Islam, and left the mas- 
tery of the world in the hands of Christianity. 


“CHAPTER LXI. 


THE BYZANTINE OR GREEK EMPIRE—A. D .802-1453. 

From the dethronement of the Empress Irene in A. D. 
802, until the accession of the Macedonian dynasty in 867, 
there is little that is worthy of special notice in the history of 





the Eastern Empire. Theological controversies never ceased. 
A nice distinction between the veneration and the worship 
of images was established by a Council of Nicwa in 842. 
Under John Zimisces, (969-975), the Arabs, Bulgarians, and 
Russians oppressed the realm. The latter, led by the sav- 
age Swastoslof, penetrated as far south as Adrianople, but 
were driven back by the emperor. Civil prosperity was at 
the zenith. The silks and woolen cloths of Constantinople 
were prized everywhere. The Macedonian line ended in 
1056 with Theodora, sister of the wicked and murderous 
empress Zoe. 

The COMMENIAN dynasty (1057-1185) was involved in per- 
petual troubles with the Seljukian Turks, and the Normans 
in South Italy, and largely owed its preservation to the Var- 
angians, or body guard of the emperor, which was composed 
of ‘fugitive Normans and English. The dynasty of the AN- 
GELI (1185-1204) invited the interference of the Crusaders, 
who stormed Constantinople, elected Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, to the throne, and divided the remainder of the 
Byzantine ‘territory between the French and Venetians. 
From 1204 to 1261 a Latin emperor reigned at Constantino- 
ple, and a Greek at Niczea. A Commenian emperor held the 
sovereignty at Trebizond, and another ruled at Thessalonica. 
In 1261, Michael Paleologus, aided by the Genoese, took 
Constantinople in the night, and afterwards reunited the 
remains of the empire. He also sought to give it political 
strength by uniting the Greek with the Latin church. But 
the union was dissolved by his successor, and all energy 
frittered away by vague and endless discussions of theolog- 
ical niceties. 

The remorseless enemies of learning and Christianity in 
the persons of the Ottoman Turks gradually devoured the 
empire by piece-meal. Othman compelled the emperor’s 
guardian, John Cantacuzenue, to give him his daughter in 
marriage. In 1370 Adrianople fell before the Turks, who 
thenceforward exacted tribute from the trembling Greeks. 
Amurath, the conqueror of Thrace, pushed his conquests 
north of the Balkan mountains, and soon possessed himself 
of the country from the Danube to the Adriatic. On June 
15th, 1389, by his great victory on the plains of Kossovo, he 
brought the necks of the Servians, the Bosnians, the Bul- 
garians, and the Albanians under his iron yoke. The arrow 
which there pierced the heart of Christendom was feathered 
by the choicest plumes of its own wings. The vizier of 
Amurath had reminded him that by the Mohammedan law 
he was entitled to a fifth part of the spoil and captives, and 
advised him to educate the latter as Moslems, and then to 
employ them as soldiers. The counsel was accepted. Many 
thousands of Christian youths were educated in religion and 
arms, and the new soldiers were named and consecrated by 
a celebrated dervish. ‘‘ Standing in the front of their ranks, 
he stretched the sleeve of his gown over the head of the 
foremost soldier, and his blessing was delivered in these 
words: ‘Let them be called Janizaries (Yengi Cheri, or 
new soldiers); may their countenance be ever bright! their 
hand victorious! their sword keen! may their spear always 
hang over the heads of their enemies! and wheresoever they 
go, may they return with a white (shining, cheerful) face.’’’ 
The proselytes fought with ardent zeal against their idola- 

trous countrymen, and for more than four centuries the Jan- 
izaries continued to be the strength, the terror, and the bane 
of the Turkish empire. Amurath himself perished ignobly 
on the field of battle. A Servian, named Milosch Kobilo- 
visch, while he lay among the heap of dead, pretended to 
communicate some secret to the sultan, and stabbed him 
mortally as he leaned over to listen. 

Bajazet, his son and successor, conquered Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Greece; defeated an allied Christian force at 
Nicopolis, (1396) ; besieged Constantinople, and would have 
taken it but for the irruption of Tamerlane, by whom he 
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was taken captive after his utter rout at Angora, in 1402. 
The Greek spirit revived somewhat after this unexpected 
deliverance. The Moslem mosque in their capital was de- 
molished, and several places in the neighborhood were re- 
taken. But eventual ruin was only delayed. In 1452 Ma- 
homet IT, with an array of 258,000 men and 820 vessels, laid 
siege to Constantinople. The emperor, Constantine Paleo- 
logus, saw that the die was cast, and that he could not avert 
the blow. Like a true Christian warrior, he determined to 
conquer or die, and threw down the gauntlet to the sultan 
in the following words: “Since neither oaths, nor treaty, 
nor submission can secure peace, pursue your impious war- 
fare. My trust is in God alone, and if itshould please Him 
to modify your heart I shall rejoice in the happy change. If 
He delivers the city into your hands I submit without a 
murmur to His holy will. But until the Judge of the earth 
shall pronounce between us, it is my duty to live and die in 
defense of my people.’’ Mahomet was a man of intellect, 
but not of heart, and certainly not of good moral principle— 
a kind of connecting link between man and demon. 
Constantinople, at that time, had not more than 100,000 
inhabitants. Five thousand Greeks, and 2000 Genoese, un- 
der John Giustiniani, were all the reliable defenders that 
Constantine could muster, and even these were weakened 
by religious dissensions. Notwithstanding its weakness, 
the defense was heroic. The Sultan next drew his light 
ships on plank roads over the land into the upper part of 
the Golden Horn, and employed cannon that threw 600 
pound balls to breach the walls. On the 29th of May, 1453, 
preparations for storming were perfected. ‘‘ Yarin (to-mor- 
row) Inshallah, the Christian dog, shali die,’’ exv!aimed 
Mahomet. The morrow came, and wave after wave of 
stormers dashed in vain against the rock of Christian 
prowess. The Padishah, with iron mace in hand, then led 
10,000 chosen Janizaries to the breach. ‘‘Fierce was the 
struggle, and furiously raged the fight. Here Turk grap- 
pled Christian in the death-struggle, and shouts and groans 
and loud commands rose upon the air. But stiil the Chris- 
tians held their ground. Presently there came a sound at 
first in front, then swelling louder, louder, like a rushing 
gale, from right to left, from front to rear, (as the swarming 
Turks encompassed the devoted band) ; ‘Allahu Akbar! Al- 
lahu Akbar!’ renttheair. The brave Constantineheard and 
knew that all was lost; then turning to those around, ‘Can 
no man here be found to take away my life?’ he mournfully 
exclaimed, but none stepped forth to fell the noble tree. ‘It 
is enough, O Lord, now take away my life!’ he ejaculated, 
and plunged into the thickest of the fray. An unknown 
hand soon struck him to the heart, and he sank into the 
gory mass of slain.”’ (Baker's Turkey, p. 163). Sack and 
pillage followed. The sultan proceeded at once to the 
church of St. Sophia, where the Imams summoned the 
faithful to prayer. The head of Constantine was cut off and 
exposed between the feet of the bronze horse of the eques- 
trian statue of Justinian. It was afterwards embalmed, 
and sent round to the chief cities of Asia. Thus fell the 
proud city of Constantine. Trebizond and Thessalonica 
also bowed to the crescent banner, and Islam seemed to be 
triumphant over the religion of Christ. 
SYNCHRONOLOGY, A. D. 802-1453. 


GREEK EMPIRE. 


Theodora 
worship of images, 842. 


restores the! Kenneth Mac Alpine unites Caledonia under one gov- 
jernment, and gives it the name of Scotland, 843. 
Photius, patriarch of Con-| Cyrillus, the evangelist of the Bohemians and Mora- 
stantinople, deposed, 867. _[vians, 850. 
Constantinople besieged; Cordova, in Spain, the centre of Arab learning, science, 
by the Bulgarians, 917. jindustry, and commerce, 939. 
Nicephorus Phocas II,963.| Linen and woolen manufactures established in Flan- 
Zoe and Theodora, em- ders, 941. 
Presses, 1042. | Russians invade Thrace, but are defeated by the 
Isaac Commenus I, 1057. (Greeks, 1043. 
Anna Commena, the his-| Pope Benedict IX deposed for simony, 1044. 
torian, 108r. | Firdousi, the Persian Homeric poet, 1044. 
Greeks reduce Apulia and| A rigid police and the curfew established in Eng- 
Calabria, 1155. jland, 1084. 
Constantinople taken by} The Bank of Venice established, 1157. 
the Latins, 1203. Thomas a Becket made Chancellor of England, 1158. 
Cantacuzene, Dominican and Franciscan friars instituted, 1204. 
1341. Titles of nobility given by patents, 1344. 
Constantine XIII, last of, Oil paintings introduced by John Vaneck, 1346. 
the Greek emperors, ascends) 100,000 people drowned by an inundation in Holland, 
the throne, 1448. 


emperor, 


1446. 
| Vatican library founded, 1448. 
| Francesco Sforza, lord of Milan, 1450. é 








CHAPTER LXII. 
REVIVAL OF LEARNING IN EUROPE. 


Long before the fall of Constantinople, the dangers of the 
Greek emperors had impelled them to seek martial succor 
from Europe. But the feud between the eastern and west- 
ern churches was almost as bitter as that between Chris- 
tianity and Islam. Theological and ecclesiastical differ- 
ences must needs be reconciled before the desired aid 
could be granted. The several conferences between the rep- 
resentatives of the two sections of the Christian world, held 
with a view to ultimate organic unity, failed to effect any- 
thing more than a hypocritical and temporary concord. Yet 
great good to Europe, and also to the East, grew out of them- 
They acquainted the so-called Latin peoples with the lan- 
guage and literature of ancient and medieval Greece. ‘In 
their lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of the 
Byzantine throne were still possessed of a golden ky that 
could unlock the treasures of antiquity; of a musical and 
prolific language that gives a soul to the objects of sense, and 
a body to the abstractions of philosophy.”’ (Gibbon’s History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. vi, p. 
324.) Francis Philadelphus states that ‘in familiar dis- 
eourse’’ the chief citizens of Constantinople “still speak the 
tongue of Aristophanes and Euripides, of the historians and 
philosophers of Athens; and the style of their writings is 
still more elaborate and correct.’’ ‘The ecclesiastics’’—Gib- 
bon remarks,—“presided over the education of youth; the 
schools of philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated till 
the fall of the empire; and it may be affirmed that more 
books and more knowledge were included within the walls 
of Constantinople, than could be dispersed over the exten- 
sive countries of the West.’’ 


Petrarch longed to acquire a personal and scholarly ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature. Boccaccio did acquire 
such an acquaintance with it, through the instructions of 


| Leontius Pilatus, the first Greek professor in western 


Europe,—who taught in the schools of Florence. After the 
capture of Thessalonica and Constantinople by the Turks, 
he learned residents emigrated to Italy. Cardinal Bessa- 
rion, Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, and others, taught 
their native language in the seminaries of Rome and other 
Italian cities. 

Pope Nicholas V powerfully contributed to the revival of 
classical learning. ‘To his munificence the Latin world 
was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Poly- 
bius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian; of Strabo’s Geog- 
raphy. of the Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers 
of the Greek chureh.’”’ Cosmo di Medici, the Florentine 
merchant, not unfrequently imported Indian spices and 
Greek books in the same vessel. Singularly enough, the 
Turkish sultan, Bajazet IT, facilitated the search for those 
highly prized productions. The jealous Italians tried in vain 
to monopolize the ancient learning. By the invention of 
printing it was diffused over Europe, and everywhere found 
people who were prepared to receive it. French, German 
and English students in the schools of Florence and Rome 
became teachers in their respective countries. Studious and 
inquiring minds were introduced to a new world o. light 
and knowledge. Familiar converse with the immortal 
poets, philosophers, and historians of classical antiquity, re- 
fined the taste, stimulated the genius, and awoke the criti- 
eal spirit of the western nations. Biblical and theological 
literature became quite as familiar to them as classical learn- 
ing. Attention was turned to the Holy Scriptures. The 
corruptions of doctrine and discipline in the church became 
painfully apparent in the light that streamed from the Bible. 
Desire for reform,—for return to the primitive spirit and 

ractice of Christianity--arose, and would not be suppressed. 
The REFORMATION was the logical result. The teath of 
learning in the Eastern Empire was followed by its resur- 
rection in the Western. That in turn was followed by the 
Protestant Reformation, whose adherents and exponents are 
now carrying back to the east the Bible, the school, and the 
press,—and with them civil liberty and the salvation of 
Christ. 

[THE END.] 


[End of Required Reading for July.) 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CLAS- 
SICAL CIVILIZATION.* 

The ancient civilization lacked the power of a spiritual re- 
ligion. Splendid as were its intellectual exhibitions; per- 
fect as were its creations in the province of taste and art; it 
could not harmonize the moral elements, and draw forth 
sweet music from the shivered and tuneless chords of the 
affections. The consequences of this deficiency, in its bear- 
ings on the social state, IT proceed briefly to develop. 

And first, enlightened paganism had no correct ideas of 
the rights of conscience and of religious liberty. _How could 
it have? It knew no Supreme Moral Ruler, to whom each 
individual is separately and personally accountable. Relig- 
ion thus became a mere perfunctory matter; a thing of out- 
ward forms and observances, which the state might with en- 
tire propriety take under its own control, and regulate for 
its own purposes. Thussprang up that union of church and 
state, in which individual conscience was merged in the 
public will, and the religion of the individual was part and 
pareel of the commonwealth. The right of private judg- 
ment in religious matters was radically subverted; and 
departures from punished, not 
as impiety-toward the gods, but as treason against the 
state. Even Socrates, the most enlightened and spiritual 
religionist of antiquity, while laboring to inspire his country- 
men with a sense of personal accountability, yet stigma- 
tized as over-nice and frivolous, those who felt bound to de- 
viate in their modes of worship from the forms prescribed 


established were 


usage 


by the state. 
up as the standard of religious orthodoxy. Thus, we see 
what becomes of the boasted liberality of paganism. It was, 
far more than the so-called liberal Christianity of the pres- 
ent day, essentially and despotically intolerant. Its spirit 
was that of a crushing religious despotism. Its whole aim 
and tendency was to sweep into one strong and resistless 
current of national usage, all private judgment and practice. 
Its history is full of striking illustrations of this fact. Not 
only did it track the infant footsteps of Christianity with a 
fierce and bloody persecution, but it proved itself scarcely 
less intolerant toward its own sectaries. The esoteric or se- 
eret doctrines of the philosophers, consisted largely of senti- 
ments which they dared not whisper in the ears of the pop- 
ulace.t Anaxagoras, the first of that line of distinguished 
sages that naturalized philosophy on the Attie soil, ven- 
tured to assert that the sunand moon, instead of being gods, 
were red-hot masses of matter. For so presumptuous an in- 
novation on the popular belief, he was arraigned on a charge 
of impiety, and not even the eloquence of Pericles could save 
him from the necessity of consulting his safety by fleeing 
from Athens. The fate of the great reformer in philosophy 
is well known. The principal charge in his indictment— 
the only one which had even a color of plausibility—was 
that he discarded the gods whom the state acknowledged, 
and introduced new divinities; and Xenophon rests his 
whole defence of his master upon a denial of the allegation, 
without once intimating a doubt as to the rightfulness of 
this jurisdiction over the conscience. Diagoras of Melos had 
a price set upon his head for doubting the existence of the 
gods. Aristotle fled from Athens to escape a trial for his ir- 
religious opinions. Stilpo was expelled from the Areopagus 
for saying in jest that the Minerva of the Parthenon was the 
offspring, not of Jupiter, but of Phidias. This vigilant 
guardianship of the national re‘igion; this inquisitorial 
watch for heresy and innovation, was worthy of the best 


* A lecture delivered in the Hall of Philosophy at Chautauqua in 
August, 1880. 
+ Xen. Mem. Lib. I. ch. III. 1, and Lib. IV. ch. III. 16. 


_t See Tschirner on the Relation of Philosophy to Religion in An- 
«ient Greece. Christ. Rev. vol. II. pp. 515, seq. 


The ‘Law of the State’’ he repeatedly holds 
| the existence of a contrary opinion, yet decides unhesitat- 





| a free Republic. 





days of the papacy. It was Argus-eyed and sleepless. It 
not only pursued the formal teachings of the philosopher, 
but kept a sharp eye on the inspirations of the muse; and 
the slightest ridicule thrown, or suspected to be thrown, on 
the national worship, subjected its author, if he escaped a 
stoning at the hands of the populace, to an arraignment be- 
fore the grey-beards of the Areopagus.* 

Secondly, as the ancient civilization was devoid of any 


just conception of religious, it was equally so of true notions 


of civilfreedom. The doctrine of our political rights roots 
itself in the soil of our moral and religious nature. It springs 
rom the same stock, it is the offspring of the same princi- 
ple, that generates the sentiment of religious liberty. Is the 
latter sentiment wanting, the former can have but an im- 
perfect and doubtful existence. Both are developed from 
the great truth of man’s natural and universal equality, and 
this is apprehended only in the light of our common rela- 
tion to one universal Father, of our common accountability 
and common immortality. It is only when these senti- 
ments take distinct and full possession of the soul, that hu- 
man nature rises in the majesty of its awful and inalienable 
attributes, and with the calm strength of the “divinity that 
stirs within it,’’ rends, like silken threads, the strongest 
chains with which tyranny has loaded it. 

Whatever practical freedom, then, the republics of anti- 
quity enjoyed, they had no clear conception of its nature 
and principle. Take in illustration the existence of slavery 
among them. Compulsory and hereditary bondage, accom- 
panied by every mark of degradation, formed an essential 
element of ancient society.. Aristotle, while he intimates 


ingly that some are designed by nature for sovereignty, and 
others for servitude; that the latter are furnished with bodies 
adapted to menial employments, and the former with souis 
which fit them to discharge the functions of sovereignty in 
The fewest elements constituting a perfect 
household, (the rudimentary principle of a state,) he declares 
to be husband and wife, parent and child, master and slave. 
Property is made up of instruments for the happiness of 
the family, and as the material instruments will not work 
themselves, they need to be guided | y others. A slave then 
is an organon empsuchon, a soul-endowed instrument. 

The treatment of slaves aceorded with these principles. 
Man did his utmost to further the intentions of nature, and 
labored to crush in those who were destined to bondage, 
every germ of intellectual and moral culture, and make 
them slaves, not only in body, but in soul. Thus slavery 
did not exist among the Ancient Republics, as it exists in 
some portions of our own confederacy, as a tolerated evil— 
tolerated till such time as it could be safely extinguished; 
but as a recognized and legitimate institution; a necessary 
part of the social economy. The wisest among them, glory- 
ing in the title of freemen, could look coolly on thousands of 
their fellows, hopelessly and systematically degraded, and 
feel no incongruity in this shocking contact of servitude and 
freedom. Is not this fact decisive of their ignorance of the 
true ground and nature of civil freedom? For is it not anin- 
controvertible truth, that the man who regards slavery as 
the corner stone of free institutions, or even as compatible, 
in its permanent existence, with free institutions, needs to 
be put to his political catechism, and taught the rudimen- 
tary principles of civil freedom ? ; 

Another striking illustration of the same principle is found 
in the condition of women among the Greek and Roman 
Republics. Whatever valuable elements the modern civil- 
ization has inherited from the ancient, that of chivalrous 
devotion to the fair sex is not among the number. The wife 
was any thing but the ‘better half’ of an Athenian republi- 


* See as before, Chr. Rey. vol. II, p. 525. Wachsmuth Hellen, Al- 


terthumskunde, vol. II, p. 179. 
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ean, or a Roman aristocrat.* They had their equites or 
knights indeed, but their office was anything but champion- 
ing defenceless beauty, and shivering lances for their lady- 
loves. Therite of marriage was indeed held in high estima- 
tion, and the purity of the marriage-bed, on the female side, 
guarded by penalties of extraordinary rigor. And why? 
Simply that a free-born citizen might transmit to a legiti- 
mate heir the inheritance of his civic rights, and preserve 
undefiled the boasted purity of his lineage. Hence the por- 
tion of the wedded female in Greece was legal respect 
indeed, but with this, seclusion, ignorance, neglect and 
degradation. She was selected by her haughty lord to 
give birth and nourishment to his children, to bake his 
bread, and scold his servants. Whatever of loyalty and de- 
votion he could stoop to lavish on the weaker sex, was paid 
to that unhappy class of females who were obliged to com- 
pensate for their surrender of personal honor and virtue, by 
the more assiduous cultivation of their physical and intel- 
lectual charms; and thus nearly all the refinement of Athe- 
nian female society was monopolized by courtezans. The 
Greek uniformly looked on the female nature as inferior to 
the male. In the Platonic cosmogony all souls were origi- 
nally destined for male bodies, and their transference to the 
female was a consequence of their fall, and the first step in 
the process of degradation.+ The consequences of all this 
areobvious. The elevating and softening influence of inter- 
course, on terms of rational equality, with virtuous and cul- 
tivated females, was but slightly felt. Those sweet and sa- 
cred influences that cluster round the domestic fireside, 
were unknown. The Greek, like the modern Frenchman, 
had a house indeed, but no home. The street, the market, 
the assembly, the court of justice, the banqueting hall, the 
theatre, the bath, became his place of habitual resort: while 
that unnatural lust was freely indulged, the frequent traces 
of which amid the green fields of ancient literature, are like 
the stench of Sodom amid the valleys of the Jordan. Thus 
outraged nature inflicted on her violators a most terrible re- 
tribution; and no intelligent observer can fail to see this 
evil, eating, like a canker, at the heart of the ancient civili- 
zation. 

Again it will be readily inferred from the above that with 
the ancient communities, the state assumed an undue 
prominence, and that its welfare, as a mere political organ- 
ization, altogether transcended in importance that of the in- 
dividuals who composed it. Man was made for the govern- 
ment, not the government for man. The chief end of man, 
was to be a member of a flourishing, free, and powerful com- 
monwealth, and to contribute his share towards its great- 
ness. This sentiment, fostered by some physical causes, 
had a deeper origin in low views of human nature and des- 
tiny. Individual life was the life of the flower and the leaf. 
It sports through its brief hour of existence, and then sinks 
into a dreamless and unwakening slumber. Such a life 
could be invested with no especial sacredness; could com- 
mand, in the person of its possessor, no high and rever- 
ent regard. It assumed almost its sole importance from be- 
ing idéntified with a tribe, or a political organization; for 
this alone had a permanent existence. Hence, it was not 
man, the man, but man, the citizen; not individual, but col- 
lective man, that had value in the eyes of paganism. The 
natural consequences followed. Its civilization was clan- 
hish. It was the civilization of caste. The rights of the cit- 
izen were fenced round with jealous care; the rights of the 
slave and the stranger were scarcely recognized.} Purity of 





* In regard to Rome, in its earlier days, as also to Sparta, this re- 
mark is less applicable than to the Ionian tribes. The Doicans and 
Romans, so kindred in their martial spirit, agreed also in the com- 
parative respect which they paid to women. 

+t Plat. Tim. § 17. 

} Hermann’s Polit. Ant. of Greece, ch. I. § 9. 





descent, was watched over with inquisitorial strictness, and 
the least taint of barbarian blood was a stain far deeper than 
any moral defilement. The haughty Greek looked upon the 
whole world beside, as barb irians, viz: as natural gnemies, 
and natural slaves, alike the objects of his insolent contempt, 
and the prey of his insatiable ambition. 

Mark, too, another train of consequences. Provided the 
state was flourishing and powerful; provided it sent out con- 
quering armies, swept the sea with its navies, and held 
many states dependent and tributary; provided eloquence 
guided its councils, and philosophy illuminated its halls, it 
mattered little abqut the well-being of its constituent mem- 
bers. It concerned not itself with the ignorance, vice and 
wretchedness that might prevail among the lower orders of 
society. The gilded mountain tops of society threw their 
splendor into distant lands, and what mattered it how deep 
a darkness shrouded the vales below? Hence, no public 
measures were taken to remedy the thousand forms of social 
and moral evil, which human depravity ever generates. No 
asylums for the poor, the iilind, the deaf, the insane; no sys- 
tems of reformation for the guilty victims of penal justice; 
no public schools to bring to every man’s door the blessings 
of knowledge; in short, no systementic efforts to enlighten 
the ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and relieve the wretehed, 
ever sprung up under the sheltering wing of paganism. AIL 
was glittering, and cold, and hard. There was infinite pa- 
triotism, but small Lenevolence: thousands would die for 
the glory of their country, but none would Jive for the bene- 
fit of their race. ; 
stituted, and these were under the management of the state. 
Magnificent theatrics! spectacles were exhibited, on which 





Splendid ceremonials of worship were in- 


genius, wealth, and taste lavished all their resources, and 
these were supported from the public treasury, and vegu- 
lated by the chief magistrate. Butanasylum for the insane, 
founded by the state! The mon who had dreamed of it 
would have been declared fit to be its first inmate. 

Finally, it is but indicating a slightly different aspect of 
the above principle, when we pronounce the ancient civili- 
zation frivolous and .cruel. Man’s iminortality set aside, 
what high value could attach itgelf to human life? what no- 
bie end to any human pursuit? 


i 
} 
i 


Man was merely a splen- 
did Jusus nature—the voblest of that sort of beings that has 
What 
What high purpose 
What were wealth, beauty, 
honor, genius, learning, virtue even, when all, a// were to be 
swallowed up by the inexorable 


been tossed forth ‘from the fertile womb of chance, 
did he here?) Whither did he tend? 
could his existence answer? 


grave? To seize the 
present—to snatch the goods the gods provided—to give the 
reins to passion—such were not merely the transient im- 
pulses, but often the deliberate teachings of philosophic pa- 
ganism. What were the splendors of intelleet, but a me- 
teor light, flashing across the gloom of a starless and eter- 
nal night? What philosophy. but an intellectual game for 
the gifted few to play at, until their trail and feverish being 
> And what remained 
to the myltitades, shut out from these higher pleasures, but 
a resort to stimulants far coarser and more dezrading ? 
Perhaps we could give no better general view of the Greek 
and Roman civilizations, than by taking you to the great 
national festivals, in which the entire national life was com- 


relapsed into its original nothingness ? 


pressed, as it were, into a narrow compass of space and time; 
where the very essence of the public thought and feeling 
was concentrated, and embodied in a palpable forin. Such 
were the Grecian Olympia. The celebration of these festi- 
vals for more than a thousand years, shows how strong a 
hold they had taken on the popular mind of Greece. Lan- 
guage is feeble to paint the intensity of enthusiasm, which 
they everywhere enkindled. From the farthest borders of 
continental Greece; from the islands of the Mediterranesn 
and the Aigean; from the coasts of the Propontis and the 
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Euxine; from Asia Minor, Africa and Italy ; from every dis- 
tant province where a Greek colony had been planted, or,a 
Greek foot had wardered, they came, drawn by a resistless 
attractien, to the great festivals of Olympia. And a victory 
in the Olympic contests, wreathed the brow of the victor 
with imperishable laurels. Life could bring no higher honor ; 
death only handed him over to an immortality of fame. His 
name was given 


“Tn charge to the sweet lyre— 

and sculpture in her turn, 

‘*Gave bond in stone and ever during brass, 
* To keep it, and immortalize her trust.”’ 





Sven the mightiest monarchs entered the lists for the Olym- 

pian prizes; and the simple Olympian olive-wreath out- 
shone the lustre of their crown. Now, what was it that 
thus gathered the scattered sons of Hellas, as around the pa- 
rental hearth, and called forth in its most clearly defined 
form, and intense expression, the spirit of Greek nation- 
ality? ‘ 

The festival lasted four days. A part of the time was de- 
voted to banquets, sacrifices, and public processions; to mu- 
sic, choral dances, and literary entertainments. But the 
grand and absorbing interest clustered about the games of 
skill and strength, as running, leaping, boxing, wrestling, 
throwing the quoit, horse-racing, and above all, the chariot 
race! 

But the Greeks, though in some respects frivolous, were 
not wantonly cruel. The Olympic games evince, indeed, 
no high moral aims, yet as amusements, they are free from 
the stain of reckless barbarity. Wecontemplate pagan cul- 
ture in a still darker aspect, when we turn to the great fes- 
tivals of Rome. The lordly Roman had waded through 
slaughter to the empire of the world; and bloodshed had 
ceased to be merely a means to an end; it had become a 
grateful stimulant, a necessity, a luxury of his existence. 
Rome had no Olympia; but her nearest approach to it was 
the games of the circus and the amphitheatre. There used 
to gather an hundred thousand of these haughty lords of the 
world, inclucing the youth, the beauty, the rank, even the vir- 
tue of the city, to witness the contests of the wild beasts and 
gladiators. Incredible was the degree to which the passions 
for these spectacles raged, and was indulged among the Ro- 
mans. Vespasian commenced, and Titus (perhaps the best 
of the Roman emperors) completed that magnificent edi- 
fice, the Coliseum or Flavian Amphitheatre, and celebrated 
its dedication by the slaughter of nine thousand wild beasts. 
One is tempted to ask if it was on the evening after this sac- 

rifice that the princely Roman exclaimed, “I have lost 
a day.’”’ Antoninus, from his gentle virtues surnamed 
Pius, surpassed all his predecessors, in the lavish magnifi- 
cence of these spectacles. Every corner of the world which 
the Roman armies or Roman gold could penetrate, was ran- 
sacked to furnish victims for these gala days of Rome. From 
the frozen north to the torrid wastes of Africa; from the for- 
ests pf Britain to the palm-groves of Bengal; from the banks 
of the Danube, the Senegal, the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
forest wealth of the world was drawn. The price of king- 
doms was expended in procuring animals of the rarest 
beauty, and the most gigantic size. The buffalo and the bi- 
son, the lion and the tiger, the river-horse and the rhino- 
ceros, the ostrich, the wild ass and the zebra, the reindeer 
from Lapland, the leep:rd from Hindostan, the unicorn 
from Thibet, the elephant of Ceylon, these, with every name 
and description of animals, were sent upon the stage, and 
given up by the gentle Pius to indiscriminate and universal 
slaughter.* What a contrast to the conduct of him who as- 
signed as one of the causes for sparing the guilty Nineveh, 
-that it contained ‘much cattle!” 


Yet this is but a trifle compared with those deadly glad- 
iatorial combats which for centuries not only signalized the 
great holidays of Rome, but even graced the funeral solem- 
nities of her wealthy or distinguished dead. Thousands of 
these unhappy victims of war were kept in constant train- 
ing, and they often fought till the arena literally ran with 
blood. And here, along with the sage and the monarch, 
was the delicate female, the noble matron, the maiden just 
blooming into womanhood, gloating her eyes over this scene 
of ruthless butchery, and signifying, by the elevation or de- 
pression of her thumb, whether it was her imperial whim 
that the vanquished combatant should be massacred on the 
spot, or spared to grace another scene of slaughter! Trajan, 
on his return from his victory over the Dacians, celebrated 
his triumph by the exhibition of twenty thousand gladia- 
tors. Verily the tender mercies of heathenism are cruel! 
How beautifully just the poet’s picture of the dying gladia- 


tor! 
° 


I see before me the gladiator lie; 
He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony; 
And his dropped head sinks gradually low; 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow, 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of the thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not—-his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
3ut where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday ;— 
All this rush’d with his blood—shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 


I can barely notice here, a point admitting wide illustra- 
tion, that the spirit of the ancient communities, was a spirit 
of war.* Mars was the fabled founder of the iron dominion 
of Rome. Sparta was a permanent military encampment 
amidst hostile or subjugated tribes, and to the consolida- 
tion of her military power all her institutions were directed. 
And even the polished Ionian, keenly alive to the peaceful 
pleasures of art and letters, yet knew no other principle of 
national power or existence, than the law of arms. Mars, 
indeed, was not his favorite divinity; the frantic ravings 
of the Thracian god were not tohis taste. But his own Min- 
erva, the patroness of wisdom, industry and art, was emi- 
nently a warrior goddess. The helmet, spear, and shield, 
were the standing insignia of her military character; and 
her colossal form, poising its threatening spear high above 
the Acropolis, told the distant voyager of the 4gean, that 
Athens challenged and defied the world. 

Even Plato, while deprecating the hostilities of the 
Greeks among themselves, yet gives up the whole barba- 
rian world as legitimate objects of their rapacity and vio- 
lence. The internal conflicts of the Greeks, were the quar- 
rels of a kindred race, and were as unnatural as household 
dissensions. It was only their wars with the Bafbarians, 
strangers, and therefore national enemies, that were justly 
entitled to the name of wars. Hence, while he would mit- 
igate the ferocity of the Greek international struggles, and 
arrest the horrors of rapine and slaughter by which they 
were uniformly accompanied, he permits the demon of war 

still to glut his rage on the barbarians, and freely gives 
them over to plunder, conflagration and slavery. And this 
in a work which is devoted to an elaborate exposition of 
the principles of justice, as they are written in large and 





*See Hermann’s Polit. Ant. of Greece, chap. I,§9. ‘Right and 
law protected only those whom they bound, viz., citizens of the same 








* Blackwood’s Magazine, June and July, 1834. Art. The Cesars. 


state ; foreigner and foe were expressed by the same term.’ Cic. de 
| Off. I. 12. Herod. IX. 11. 
























legible characters,* on the frame work of a perfect common- 
wealth !+ 
War was man’s natural condition. It knew no limit to 
its deeds of wrong, and violence, but the weakness or mercy 
-of the combatants. No Grotius had ever risen to define the 
laws of national right on which the vanquished might 


throw himself, and death or slavery was the captive’s natu- 


ral and ordinary fate. The consequences of this state of 


things, I have no time to unfold. Suffice it, that the his- 


tory of antiquity is an Iliad of bloodshed. ‘Sing, O God- 
dess, the wrath of Achilles, which brought on the Achzeans 


- myriad woes, and hurled to Hades numberless valiant souls 


of heroes, and left their bodies a prey to dogs and vultures:”’ 
—such is the portentous cloud, that hangs its folds of lurid 
wrath on the outskirts of the Iliad; such the portico, with 
which that magnificent temple of song is in perfect keeping; 
such the text, on which not only every page of Homer, but 
the whole annals of antiquity, form a bloody and awful 
commentary! 

This extended, though still very imperfect discussion of 
some of the prominent features of the moral life of antiquity , 
will preclude more than a glance at the relative merits of 
the modern civilization. All its minor elements, however 
important, I must pass in silence. Christianity, after strug- 
gling powerfully, but ineffectually, against the elements of 
dissolution in the structure of the Roman power; after toss- 
ing helplessly on that boiling ocean of flood and flame, which 
was produced by the overwhelming torrents of barbarian 
invasion, at length emerged, the ruling spirit of the modern 
civilization. She begins by recognizing the spiritual nature, 
the immortal existence, the moral accountability of man. 
She thus clothes with a new character, and presents, under 
a new aspect, all the relations of our being. She shows each 
individual man invested with the inalienable attributes of 
humanity; standing in immediate and sacred relations to 
the Supreme Ruler and Judge, to whom he is personally 


amenable, and whose requirements it is infinite daring for 


any human power to prevent him from obeying. The rights 
of conscience then became sacred and inviolable, guarded 
by their only proper bulwark, man’s personal accountability 
to his God. The principle of religious freedom, and with 
it, as its handmaid and sister, that of civil freedom, sponta- 
neously develops itself. Human government appears as a 
divinely instituted organization for the benefit of the gov- 
erned. Man is no longer made for the state, but the state 
forman. Man, the individual, man, the divinely stamped 
ehild of immortality, now takes his rightful place, and 
becomes the grand agent in human affairs. The value 
which attaches to him grows not out of his lineal connec- 
tion with a particular stock, or his membership in a partic- 


ular political body: it attaches to him as endowed with the 


awful ‘attributes of humanity; as a member of the great 
brotherhood of the human race. Thus the clannishness of 
the old civilization disappears; all artificial barriers are 
broken down; all factitious distinctions swept away; and 
every outcast, degraded, and down-trodden member of the 
human family, is greeted as a brother in the bonds of our 
common immortality. 

Most delightful would it be to follow out the operation of 
this grand principle, and see with what potent agency it 
works for human good; how it strikesat the root of slavery ; 





*De Rep. IT. § 10. 

t De Rep. V.§ 16 The whole passageis one of deep and mournful 
interest. Itillustrates strikingly, the thorough clannishness of the 
ancient civilization, and shows how complete a sentence of outlawry 
it had pronounced against the whole so called barbarian world. 
Even the most catholic and cosmopolitan of the Greeks is unable to 
rise above its influence. The perfect commonwealth of Plato is a 
‘Grecian community; its justice is Greek justice; the whole world of 
barbarians lies without its pale. 
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shows its inherent and monstrous injustice,.and subjects jts 
abettors. and defenders to the indignation of the civilized 
world: how it is full of noble projects for the intellectual 
and moral elevation of the entire community, establishing 
systems of universal education, and rearing institutions to 
meet every form of vice and wretchedness in society: how, 
in short, not satisfied with doing good at ‘home, it is send- 
ing out the almoners of its bounty into distant lands, and in 
the deepest forests, on the farthest mountains, where be- 
neath the most savage bosom beats the heart of a brother 
man, throws its golden chain around him, and draws him 
within the circle of its benignant and holy charities. The sys- 
tem of Christian missions is the very best exponent, as itis one 
of the legitimate and noblest fruits of the modern civilization. 
“Ts he not a barbarian ?’’ exclaimed the haughty Greek, and 
in so saying, uttered his sentence of exclusion from all the 
blessings of knowledge, and all the charities of society. ‘Is 
he not a barbarian?’ exclaims the Christian phidanthro- 
pist, and breaking away from the ties that bind him to his 
happy home, goes forth with a tender and devoted wife, as 
the partner of his exile, to bury bright talents, profound 
scholarship, refined sensibility, and brilliant prospects, 
amid the darkness and degradation of some pagan commu- 
nity. 

Nor are the intellectual influences of Christianity le+s 
beneficent than the moral. Its benevolent spirit has given 
an impulse to the thousand arts that minister to the wealth, 
comfort, and intelligence of society. By bringing the whole 
human family within the circle of our sympathies, it widens 
immeasurably the field of inquiry, and enlarges the boun- 
daries of the old. Those profound investigations of modern 
scholarship, which have revolutionized, or rather created 
the science of comparative philology, and shed a new light 
over the whole subject of language, grew out of assaults on 
the scripture doctrine of the unity of the human race. This 
is but a single specimen of what the Bible is doing for sci- 
ence. And in the province of literature, its influence is 
searcely less benign. True, in the mere outward form and 
beauty of their productions the ancient masters are yet un- 
rivalled. Within a comparatively narrow sphere they 
wrought out works of almost perfect beauty. Yet how cold 
the spirit, how meagre the elements of their literature, com- 
pared with the warmth, richness, and variety of the modern! 
The symbol of the ancient civilization is a Grecian temple; 
that of the modern is a Christian church. You look on the 
temple as it rises before you, ravishing both eye and soul 
with its faultless and majestic beauty. You enter; all is 
cold and silent. But there towers before you the statue of 
the god. You gaze on that majestic form; on that brow 
where sovereignty sits enthroned; that eye that seems to kin- 
dle and flash beneath your gaze; that lip that curls as with a 
god-like scorn of its human worshiper; that whole form that 
seems to dilate and swell with the consciousness of divinity, 
till it fills the templeas with a presence! 

‘Dost not behold him, 
Thy God! thy father’s God! the God of Antioch! 
And feel’st thou not the cold and silent awe. 
That emanates from his noble presence 


O’er all the breathless temple? Dost thou see 
The terrible brightness of the wrath thac burns 


On his arch'd brow ? Lo, how the indignation 
Swells in each strong dilated limb! his stature P) 
Grows loftier; and the roof. the quaking paveinent, 


The shadowy pillars, all the temple feels 
The offended God!”’ 

You gaze till every sense aches. You prostrate yourself 
in involuntary homage—homage to the genius of art which 
has warmed the cold marble with its own living fire, and 
stamped it with the majesty of its own ideal;—and you 
leave the place to the gaze and homage of a succeeding wor- 
shiper. You enter a Christian church. Its exterior is al- 
most repulsively plain; the interior is barely neat and com- 
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fortable. You look around. No carved marble lifts itself 
Mm solitary grandeur; but you see a large assemblage of per- 
sons whose faces wear an aspect of mingled cheerfulness and 
solemnity. The hymn of praise goes up to the Infinite Spirit, 
and to the Lamb whose blood was shed forsin; the prayer is 
breathed invoking blessings upon all men: and then some 
weighty theme is discussed, unfolding truths of highest 
moment both to the present and future welfare of all; and 
God, and heaven, and retribution—the duties of man in 
time as linked with his destinies in eternity—these take the 
place of a splendid piece of architecture and statuary, which 
ravishes the taste, and fires the imagination, but leaves the 
heart as cold as the marble it contemplates. 

We see finally the fallaciousness of that reasoning which, 
from the decay of our former civilizations, argues the down- 
fall of ourown. ‘Fhe ancient social systems were doomed 
to inevitable extinction. They carried in their bosoms the 
seeds of their own dissolution. “To rear a system of merely 
intellectual civilization, amid the fierce raging of unsub- 
dued lyiman passion—amid the wild anarchy of man’s dis- 
organized moral nature—is like rearing a structure of ice in 
the heart of a conflagration; like spreading a mantle of 
green over the crater of a voleano. But tne modern civiliza- 
tion has an element of conservation and perpetuity. It rec- 
ognizes all its elements, in its awful grandeur, the moral 
nature of man. It rears the structure of intellectual and 

olitical well-being on the basis of a purified heart. This 
pasis will abide. The structure so reared is the house 
founded on the rock. The storms may beat upon it; the 
waves may dash against it; and it may sometimes seem 
ready to give way, but it will not fall, for it is founded on 
the rock. at 

Christianity then, has come in to control the spirit of the 


world’s civilization, and to guide the march of the world’s | 


destiny, Religion—the religion of the Bible—the religion 
of the Cross—the authorized expounder of God’s scheme of 
salvation for a race withering under the curse of sin;—re- 
ligion, the Angel of Jehovah’s presence, has become the 
illar of fire to the benighted moral wanderings of the race. 
she will fulfil her mission. What she has already accom- 
lished, furnishes ample guaranty for her triumphs in the 
uture. She has many fierce struggles to go through, and 
much opposition to encounter from human passion and cu- 
pidity. She will be often baffled and thrown back, but will 
return to her work with redoubled energy. She may ad- 
vance slowly, but she wi// advance. Her work may seem 
to be done /ate, but it will, be done;—well and wisely, and 
in God’s own appointed time. Slavery will feel her touch 
and wither away. War, the demon, will cease to gorge him- 
self amid scenes of carnage, and Peace, the angel, will spread 
her dove-like pinion over the world. Crushing systems ot 
ecclesiastical oppression shall be destroyed; and arbitrary 
and despotic governments give place to the salutary re- 
straints of constitutional law. Hoary superstitions shall 
erumble; tlhe night of ignorance and error that has enwrapt 
the nations shall be chased away; and the world flooded 
with the splendors of a Christian civilization. 
——_—_—_——_-§-—___— 


THE C. L. S.C. SONG OF HOPE. 


It is night on the shadowed earth, and dim are the distant skies; 
We falter and almost fall, so rugged and steep the way. 
Is there a hope indeed, that we with enraptured eyes 
May look, with the great and the loved, from the mountain top,— 
some day? 


Press onward, Oh, press on to the dawn of the golden day, 
For the great, slow-rolling earth turns ever to meet the light. 
Courage! our feet shall tread the heights in the morning ray, 
And marvellous ‘“‘works of God” lie open before our sight. 


We have looked, but we could not see; we have listened but all was 
still; 
The hope of our weary hearts broke forth in a longing cry; 
But We lift our eyes, and lo! with a tender answering thrill, 
The beautiful eyes of stars meet ours from the bending sky. 


Around us freshening dews are cool on the silent land; 
There is peace in the plashing wave, there is strength in the night- 
wind’s call; 
There are hope and help and cheer, in the clasp of each friendly 
hand, 
And faltering steps grow firm with God *‘in the midst’* of all. 


Then songs in the night we'll sing, while courage swells anew, 
For look! o’er the eastern crest already the dawn is nigh ; 

Already a purer air we breathe, and the widening view 

Will reveal yet grander goals on the mountains, by and by. 
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William Dawson, I may say in a sentence or two, for 
something like thirty-nine years occupied a foremost place, 
not only in his own religious community, but in the relig- 
ious world of England. 

In the second place, he never was a minister. In the 
third place, he was a noble illustration of the consecration 
of talent and genius in combination with every-day work and 
every-day labor; and now, having just thrown out that 
rough outline of the life with which [am about to deal, let 
me say that he was bern in a village, about nine miles from 
Leeds. His father’s name was Luke; his mother’s name 
was Ann; so you may depend upon it they were very plain 
people. They did not put the family name of Dawson at 
the tail of a dozen grand names before it, like a ca:riage of 
state with six horses. It was plain Luke and piain Ann, 
and their boy was plain William. Now, Lake Dawson, the 
father, was a small farmer, but in addition to that o:eupa- 
tion he was a steward at the collieries that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne, in that neighborhood. I do not suppose 
when William Dawson was born there was any great stir 
in the world. In those days, 1775, the newspaper was not a 
common institution. The doctor was, generally speaking, 
the newsmonger of the neighborhood, and I think it very 
likely that when the medicah man had left Mrs. Dawson 
that he would eall at the hall and would acquaint Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne that his steward and agent had received 
the very best present a man ean receive—a son and heir. 
I can imagine Sir Thomas would take his gold eyeglasses 
from his nose and give over reading the News-Letter, and 
with that brevity for which aristocratic people are supposed 
to be celebrated, would say: ‘*‘Ah! yes, very glad indeed; 
very glad.” Aud I suppose Lady Gascoigne, with that 
wifely and motherly sympathy that comes out on such oc- 
easions, would ask how Mrs. Dawson was getting on, and 
would get the usual reply: ‘As weil as can be expected.” 
[Laughter]. Well, that was all an hundred years ago. And 
now who knows anything at all about Sir Thomas and Lady 
Gascoigne? There is a white marble monument to their 
memory in the parish chureh. But ten miles from that 
white marble monument not a soul knows anything at all 
about Sir Thomas and Lady Gascoigne; whereas, people 
through all the land of England and all the colonies of Eng- 
land to-day, and not a few in this congregation to my ecer- 
tain knowledge, keep tenderly in their hearts the name of 
that boy who was not rocked in mahogany, and not swathed 
in swan-down, but was rocked to his mother’s lullaby in 
the little cottage by the roadside in the Yorkshire village; 
so don’t be discouraged if your boy is noi rocked in mahog- 
any; don’t be discouraged if he is‘not born to a title. I sup- 
pose you don’t want him to be. Remember this, that most 
depends upon the influence of the mother and the character 
of the father. 

Now, young Dawson, being born, did what I believe all 
good babies ought to do; mine have, ali six of them—he 
cried. [Laughter]. And he cried, and he cried, and he cried, 
until his mother thought there was something the matter 
with him, and she asked the Lord to take him away, but as 
she used to say afterwards, the Lord knew better and was 
already fitting up the machinery of the chest for the enor- 
mous amount of work that devolved upon it in the after 
day; so if any of you. happen to have a baby that knows 
how tocry at unreasonable and unseasonable hours, get up 
and nurse the baby like a man. [Great laughter]. It may 
be that you will be nursing the William Dawson of the 


*A lecture delivered in the Amphitheater, at Chautauqua, August 
14, 1879. 
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American United States; and the states can do with one, 
So, rock the baby. Now, we will suppose that young Daw- 
son goes to school, and it is a pleasant thing to me to go 
back to those old world histories, and I am sure it will be to 
you. He had three schoolmasters. I don’t mean all at once; 
one after the other. The first was the curate of the parish, 
and he had never heard Joseph Cook, of course, with that 
awful glass and that glue-like substance; never! The con- 
sequence was he did as much as in him lay to turn the 
white, glue-like substance into what we saw yesterday; he 
was a great deal fonder of pewter than pupils, and a great 
deal fonder of taking out of the pewter than putting into 
the pupils, and the consequence was he had to leave the vil- 
lage. The next school-master was a man who kept a school 
because he could keep nothing else, or rather nothing else 
would keep him, and very soon even that was unequal to 
the task. The third was a man of considerable accomplish- 
ment, in the village of Aberdeen, and with him Dawson re- 
mained a sufficient number of years to acquire for that time 
a thoroughly efficient English education. 

Suppose, now, that he is eighteen years of age. The family 
have removed to the farmhouse which his name has made 
celebrated in the history of my country, the name of Bomboa 
—that was the name of the village where the farmhouse was 
built. The family go tochurch. They are Church of Eng- 
land people. It is sacrament Sunday. The three kneel to- 
gether at the communion table; Luke Dawson and Ann 


_ Dawson, and their boy William. * The good clergyman 


preaches to them, and standing opposite William Dawson, 
gives to him the promised bread which symbolizes the 
Lord’s body, with words that are probably familiar to many 
in this audience? ‘‘The body of our Lord Jesus .Christ, 
which was given for thee to preserve thy body and soul unto 
everlasting light; take and eat this in remembrance that 
Jesus gave himself for thee, and feed upon him in thy heart 
by faith with thanksgiving.’”” Young William Dawson 
heard the words. He believed the thing that was in the 
word,—namely: that the Lord Jesus had died for him; and 
he rose up with thanksgiving. In that moment, and in that 
act, by the assent of the understanding and the consent of 
the will, he received the Lord Jesus Christ into his heart, 
and obtained the peace of God that passeth all understand- 
ing; and the life which filled the forty successive years— 
That life had commenced. But I think you will be inter- 
ested to know in what way Dawson was prepared for so great 
a gift. It casts a little light upon the Christian duty of all 
people. In the same village lived a journeyman miller, a 
man who had charge of a pair of grindstones, or two. He 
had obtained a knowledge of salvation, the forgiveness of 
sins, and as he was a friend and acquaintance of young 
Dawson, he spoke to him frequently on the preciousness of 
religion, and he drilled it in on one side.> In the employ of 
the older Dawson there was a farm servant by the name 
of John Beattie, and he too had become a participator in 
the saving grace of God, and as the young master walked 
home from the plowed field with the older servant, why, 
the older servant did not hesitate to drill him in, in the 
other ear, a little sweet distillation of the grace of God,—so 
young Dawson was looking and waiting and so prepared 
and so entered into the grace. There they are. As I look 
at those three young men in an obscure English village, 
something like eighty years ago, I see illustrated one of the 
great questions of the present year, whether in your country 
or mine,—I mean the relationship between Christianity and 
culture. No one would speak in terms of greater deference 
of culture than I would myself. I think so highly of her 


that I would put her immediately behind my Lord and. 


Master ;—but behind Him. For the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
spotless lily of a perfect culture. Across His face no shadow 
of passion ever passed. In His gestures there was repulsion 





only for the wicked and hypocritical; there was fascination 
for the pure and penitent and humble and child like, and 
Jesus Christ stands in the center of the book of history, an 
embodiment and person of what, in all other times and all 
other positions, has been but an ideal and a theory. Jesus 
Christ is the embodied culture of the world and consequently 
T put Him first. But when the unwise advocates of culture 
bring her out from behind Him and put her to the front and 
speak of her as the redeemer of the human race, then in the 
name of Jesus, as well as in the name of culture herself, I 
protest. They give to education, they give to literature, 
they give to all that we mean by culture, a task which she 
is not able to perform. 

Now let us take these three young men and put them be- 
fore us. The first is Samuel Suttle, the corn miller; and 
we will suppose that he is pretty well coveted over with the 
dust of his occupation. The second is John Beattie, and we 
will suppose that he has come in from the plow field with 
his hob-nail shoes an inch thick with the clay thereon, and 
we will suppose there is William Dawson. For the sake of 
helping his father he has been down in one of the coal pits 
and has come up pretty well smutched over with coal dust. 
I introduce my professor of culture, or, as the word is pro- 
nounced by the exquisite of London to-day, ‘“‘cultuah.” I 
will introduce my professor of ‘‘cultuah’’ to these children. 
{Laughter.] He introduces a small glass into one corner of 
his eye to have alook at them. That glass is one of the 
most delicate points of modern culture; Ido not meana 
glass of the description I have here; this pinches the nose 
and holds fast and it is for writing all kinds of letters. This 
is a piece of glass without even a rim to it and it is inserted 
in the corner of the eye. That part of my education was 
neglected, and you must be content with a miserable imita- 
tion. He said: ‘‘Why, the first is a miller’s man. How 
sheepish he looks. That is the worst of this class of indi- 
viduals—they are so sheepish. And the next is a horrid 
clod hopper, an agricultural laborer. And the third is a 
detestable pit-boy ; how can anyone make anything of them. 
If [have to try my new gospel of light and sweetness I 
would rather try it, you see, I really would, you know, I 
would try it on something a little more promising.’’ And 
I believe he would. But dear friends, the gospel of human- 
ity, like the gospel of the silent earth, must begin with the 
raw material. Suppose my professor of culture had to go 
into one of our great English wool warehouses or great Eng- 
lish manufactories, and he has got his lavender kids on, 
and the proprietor shows him thirty or forty thousand 
fleeces that have come in from Austria or Southern Africa, 
and says: “Look at this.’ And he draws off the laven- 
ders and inserts the five exquisite digits, and he says: 
“Dear me, how greasy it is, and how tangled itis. How 
can anybody make anything of that? Ifsomebody will 
only assort it for me, and somebody will only comb it for 
me, and somebody will only spin it for me, and somebody 
will only weave it for me, and somebody will only dye it 
for me, I think I could finish it—I would make it an exqui- 
site sea green or a delicate magenta.’”?’ And that is just 
what he would do. But, dear friends, the gospel of mankind 
is the gospel of the raw material, and no nation, whether it 
is your’s or mine can ever rise to the first state, who does 
not so give me the raw material. Let it be cotton from the 
Southern states; let it be wool from Australia or the Cape 
colonies, or let it be iron from the hillsides. Give us the 
raw material and we will do the rest,and whatever may 


have been the history of my country this has been her glory. ° 


She has held the gospel of the raw material from the begin- 
ning tothe end. [{Applause.] And as it is with the mater- 
ial substance of the earth itis with men. Let us see what 
the Lord Jesus Christ made of these three village Chris- 
tians. 
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By and by—and I trust that this may be an. encourage- 
ment to the members of the C. L. 8. C.—by and by the 
-miller’s man had his intellect awakened as well as his soul 
by the touch of Jesus, gave himself to the pursuit of culture, 
and was sent to Cambridge University under the patronage 
of friends; passed through his three years at that univer- 
sity; took his degrees with honors, and died as a good man 
ought to die, as a clergyman of the Chureh of England. 
That is number one, but the Lord began with the raw ma- 
‘terial. 

It was my pleasure when I was young to have some 
knowledge of John Beattie. He was a very tall man, and 
when I was young, was in extreme age. He lived in a very 
little farm house surrounded by woods, called ‘‘Throstle 
Nest,’ a throstle being a thrush. I don’t mind confessing 
here, you know, because I feel as though you were all my 
brethren and sisters, when I began to say a word or two for 
the Lord Jesus, I wore a cap and jacket, because you see in 
my country they prove you in the work for the work, and 
they don’t say to you: ‘My young friend, it is quite enough ; 
you have got ability, and you ought to look forward to the 
ministry, and it is time you anticipated this, and you better 
go to college,” and after that they make a minister of you. 
They don’t do that. Théy did this with me. They say 
“lad”? up in Yorkshire; they call us lad until seventy. 
‘Thou must go to such a place and say a word or two.” 
They don’t call it preaching. That would have a tendency 
to lift you up. So up I went to these villages to say a word 
or two, and I used to go down to John’s farm house and sit 
by his side, and he went through the traditions of some- 
thing like three-quarters of a century, and as he spoke he 
had a habit of stretching out his hands and patting my 
head, and he would say: ‘‘Now, lad, remember that;” and 
‘now, you will forget that;” and “you mustn’t forget this 
on any account.” And consequently I had frequently to 
put up my hand to stop the force of the emphasis. When I 
was leaving home to go to India I went down to that vil- 
lage to preach a farewell sermon. The place was very full, 
and it was September. As Iwas reading the hymn I ob- 
served through the window the good old man, mounted 
upon an animal that shall be nameless, being piloted by 
two of his servants through the corn field. As he ap- 
proached the chapel door I motioned to the people to clear 
the aisles, and I suspended worship until they conducted 
the old man down the aisle and shut him into a pew there; 
he looked at me with a sweet, paternal glance and said: 
‘‘Now, lad, you may go on,’’ and I went on accordingly. 
At the close of the service he was conducted to the door, 
and leaning on his staff he waited for me. He was tall, as 
I have said, and he looked down at me, and he brushed a 
tear from his bonnie blue eye and he said: ‘Lad, you will 
mever see me any more, and I shall never see thee any 
more, but when thou hearest about it thou wilt know it is 
all right, lad, it is all right.”” He was speaking about his 
death. It was not long that I had been dwelling under the 
palm trees before I got a little bit of dark-edged stationery 
that told me that John Beattie had gone home to be forever 
with the Lord, and I knew it was allright. That was John 
Beattie the clod-hopper, the agricultural laborer. He was 
raised to a seat at the right hand of the Father by the touch 
of Jesus on the raw material. 

Then as for this third one, William Dawson, we have to 
speak about him to-day, an hundred years or more after he 
was born, and to speak of his influence, and there are the 
three—the effects of Christianity upon the raw material of 
humanity. And what I have to say to the professor of ‘“‘cul- 
tuah” is just this: If you can’t do something like that 
with the raw material of humanity, beginning with the 
lowest and rising up to the highest; and with even the 
highest I am not content; with the majesty of local dignity in 





town or state; nay, not even with that greatest political 


‘honor that a man can have, that of being president of the 


United States. No, the highest is to sit with Him upon His 
throne, as He has sat down with the Father upon His throne. 
Unless you can begin with the lowest and bring it to the 
highest, then clear out and leave the way to those that 
hoe and cultivate and toil, steering to Jesus Christ, for He 
can raise the lowest to the highest. I hope, my friends, that 
we in our eagerness for public education shall ever remem- 
ber that culture can never say “‘there is no other name given 
under heaven whereby we can be saved but the name of 
Jesus.”’ 

At eighteen years of age Dawson lost his father, and from 
that time became devoted to the support of his mother and 
of his fatherless brothers and sisters. Iwill not trouble you 
with all the details but will at once step to his public life. 
Brought up asaclergyman of the church of England he 
was soon noticed by the clergyman of the parish, and, said 
he: ‘Now Dawson, we have a little service Wednesday 
night in the school-room and I should like you to give me a 
little assistance.’’ But he said: ‘‘I must make this stipula- 
tion—that when you preach you must never take a text, and 
when you pray you must always usea book.’’? Why, it was 
too bad for anything, wasn’t it? What can a man do who 
is set to preach without a text? I have known a good many 
brethren who have as much as they could possibly do to 
preach with a text, and what they could do without one is 
a matter of very serious doubt. [Laughter.] 

Dawson listened, and by and by his turn came. It was 
not his fault, it was all the fault of the pigeons and doves— 
the doves in the dove-cote behind the farm house at Bomboa, 
for he watched until he attached a meaning to every sweep 
of their tender wings. And he listened to their billing and 
cooing until he could almost tell what Mr. Dove was saying 
to Mrs. Dove about the little doves. It was all the fault of 
the pigeons, and he went to the school-room and opened 
the Bible and found the psalm and read the text, ‘‘Oh had 
I the wings of a dove—then would I fly away and be at 
rest.’ There were afew old people living when I was young 
who could remember, even then, how he made the doves 
rustle over their heads in the atmosphere of the little 
preaching room until they, too, longed to haste away and be 
at rest. It was a little thing, but it helped to turn the sym- 
pathies of Dawson from the old and regularly established 
church of England to the religious body to which I and 
many here have the honor to belong, which then very much 
resembled a railway which came out of a tunnel and seemed 
to be going nowhere. It was Methodism. It turned the 
sympathy of the young man to this from an irregular kind 
of line, and in 1798 he took his ticket as a member of the 
Methodist society, and became a Methodist. In 1801 he 
was put upon what we call the circuit plan. I do not know 
T am sure, whether you have any such thing in America or 
not, but I have a copy of the plan somewhere. There are 
four ministers and seventy-six preachers on that one plan. A 
few ministers, but a mighty mass of men who, on Saturday, 
when they had locked the shop door said: ‘‘Now I have been 
master of myself all the week, I am going to be the servant 
of the Lord on the Sabbath.”’ And it was ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty miles and four sermons on Sunday, and then 
home again, and the shop Monday morning. That was the 
sanctity and the consecration of every-day labor to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And so on this plan, next to my own dear 
father’s name, came the name of William Dawson. Then 
in 1802 things went a little farther. The conference of 
Methodists met once a year. In that particular year they 
met at Bristol, and the president said: ‘Are there any 
young men suitable for our ministry? we have many places 
vacant.”” The superintendent at Leeds answered that there 
was &@ young man, but he had only been a member of the 
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Methodist Church some three years, he was a young 
man of distinguished ability and he could recommend him. 
They did not dispute nor examine nor anything else. They 
put him down for the town of Weatherby, near Leeds. And 
yet he never went. I will tell you how it was. There was 
the widowed mother, and brothers and sisters, and he went 
down and saw the agent of Sir Thomas Gascoigne and said ; 
“T suppose it will be allright if my brother takes my place.” 
“Oh yes,” said the agent. And he consented, but after two 
weeks he went Gown to hand over the books and Sir Thomas 
himself was there, and Sir Thomas said: ‘‘We are very 
sorry you are going, but as you are going this place will be 
closed and your brother’s services will not be required ;” and 
he thought of the widowed mother and of the fatherless 
brothers and sisters and he said: “Sir, is it because I am 
going?’ “Oh, yes, if you had been staying nothing could 
-have induced us to part with you.’”’ ‘Well, then, sir,’’ he 
said, ‘I will not go.”” And he went home, and being an im- 
pulsive Yorkshireman, I can imagine that he hung up his 
hat and coat and kissed his mother and said: ‘‘Mother, Iam 
not going to leave you.’”” Andso he remained. An inde- 
pendent minister of the Congregationalists once said to him: 
“Mr. Dawson, what are you? I know what a traveling 
preacher is and I know-what a local preacher is, but I can’t 
make out what you are.’’ ‘Well,’ said he, and he hada 
peculiar way of rubbing down his large face, ‘I will tell 
you what I am, Iam a nondescript, I am a traveling local 
preacher ora local traveling preacher, whichever you like’”’— 
and that he was to the end of his days. 

A splendid specimen of a man. He was five feet nine and 
a half inches in height. He was a thick man; you couldn’t 
touch his back-bone with any tooth-pick; you mustn’t smile 
at that. I would not venture to use such a phrase, but I 
found it in a drawing-room on the table in a book bound in 
ultra muslin, and with gilt edges. One of the most adored au- 
thors of the present day, Mrs. Braddon. It is allright now, it 
is just like such a masterly touch. When he moved he ecar- 
ried a good deal before him. {Laughter.) Then in the next 
place as to his dress. He wore a coat the collar of which was 
ambitious of the crown of his head. [Laughter.] You must 
not smile, you are all going in that direction. The ladies 
have got back to the queen period already, and where they 
go you are sure to follow, only when they are going back 
again very likely you will begin to wear the high coat collar 
again. He wore a waistcoat, and originally on the waist- 
coat was a large frill, which was a very great offense to 
some of the villagers around, so much that on one occasion 
having preached on the Sabbath one of his people met him 
Monday, and pointing to his own breast, but looking at Daw- 
son’s said: ‘That is a very bad but a very common habit, to 
humble yourself but meaning to humble somebody else.”’ 
It isa bad habit. So he said: ‘‘Mr. Dawson, we shouid like 
you better if you should leave itoff.’? Well, what was the use 
of vexing even a narrow mind with a thing so frivolousas a 
frill? And so out it went, and from that time forth the waist- 
coat was buttoned well up with a neckcloth at the top. The 
necktie is a modern invention; it was an inch in length of 
muslin, kept in its place by a piece of buckram inserted in 
some of the folds, called a stiffener. He was going to preach 
and Jchn Beattie was going to accompany him, when, in the 
middle of the sermon he began to undo his neckeloth, and 
he opened it out on his knee and was about to withdraw 
the buckram when John said, ‘‘What is that for.”’ ‘“‘Well,”’ 
said he, ‘‘when I was at —— the last time, Mrs. So-and-so 
said if I didn’t take the stiffener out of my neckcloth I need 
never come again, and so what was the good of it?”’ And 
away went the buckram,and taking the limp muslin he wrap- 
ped it around and around and it broke out into a pulp of mus- 
lin. I wish we could take the stiffening out of a good many 
other things besides our neckties, especially our tempers. 


He wore what in those days were called ‘shorts,’ breeches, 
that stopped at the knees, drab, and then below the breeches 
there came genuine top boots, not with elastic sides—those 
marks of a degenerate civilization, had not been invented, 
but good shining black above the calf. There is a man to 
go and preach; the high collared coat, the little pulp of mus- 
lin, the drab breeches and the top boots. What would you 
say to a preacher like that? You wouldn’t think of making 
a doctor of him at any rate, and yet there wouldn’t be a 
worthier man in the country. But there was another part 
of his dress—and I don’t exactly know whether to say it wasa 
part of his dress ora part of himself—it was so much a part of 
himself that nobody thought of him without thinking of it. 
It was so little a part of himself that it used to assert an inde- 


ral he thought no one would detect the deception. He 
would begin his service and he would say, ‘‘Sing,’’ for you 
know in our country we give out verses, and it is not long 
since we gave out two lines, and it was in the beginning of 
the present century that they gave out one line. Now you 
may say that was a ridiculous habit, but I will give you my 
opinion on this matter. The reading of the hymn through 
has a little to do with the comparative loss of congregational 
singing. The majority of people can carry a verse in their 
mind, or at any rate a good portion of it, and to my mind 
nothing is so grand as the voice of four or five thousand peo- 
ple who give their voices to the song because they are not 
perplexed about the words. Now he gave out these verses 
and he would say, ‘‘Now friends, do sing, I do not want this 
kind of singing, this is only piping, is only one lark sing- 
ing, when every lark should be carolling its music; all sing,’’ 
and away would go the wig on the other side; he never 
thought of it, and in a little time there would be some change 
of circumstances, another word or two, and it would get re- 
stored again. When he felt the perspiration was pouring 
down his skull, with the utmost complacency of a great 
mind he used to take it by a curl in the middle and lift it up 
like this, [the speaker here indicated the peculiar method 
of Mr. Dawson in wiping the perspiration from his bald cra- 
nium,] and polished up his brow and restored it to its place 
again. And it so happened on one occasion when my father 
was in the pulpit with him, he was exhorting the people 
with great energy when he suddenly threw his hands upon 
his forehead and said, “Oh, friends,” and away went the wig. 
He turned around with quiet complacency, and said, “Give 
me hold of it, Thomas’’—they are all Thomases and Georges 
there—and he took it in his hand and said, “TI think that 
will do, Thomas,” and went on again. I leave it for you to 
decide whether the wig was a part of him or not. 

Now let’s put him at the table. And before I ask you to 
notice this sketch of his public life I will give you an inci- 
dent that will probably convey more to you than any other 
word as to the enormous influence of this Yorkshire farmer. 
Whenever he went to Birmingham, that large metropolis, 
one of the noblest names that England ever had was a great 
name at Birmingham, John Angell James, he used to an- 
nounce on the Sunday before, ‘‘Next Sunday there will be no 
service in this chapel in the morning. William Dawson, of 
Bomboa, is going to preach at the Wesleyan chapel in Cherry 
street. He isthe John Bunyan of this generation. I advise 
every one of you to go and hear him and I am going my- 
self. Let us pray.’’ You may judge what.the power of this 
man was by a tribute of that kind. 

Now we will listen to some of his table talk. He used to 
select the corner of the table because he said it gave him 
plenty of elbow-room. His conversation was not consecu- 
tive, is yours? If you are gifted with consecutive conversa- 
tion you must be a consummate bore. I have one acquain- 
tance who has a gift for consecutive conversation, and he 
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and on and on until it is meeting time, and then he will 
come back and say, ‘‘to resume,’’ and will go on and on and 
on, and then when you are getting ready to go he will say, 
‘You are not going just yet, Mr. Simpson, are you—to con- 
tinue,’’ and on he goes again and again until you feel it an 
infinite relief when you are in the street once more. I hope 
you are not celebrated for consecutive conversation. Mr. 
Dawson was not. He reminded me of a man I met in In- 
dia who had been in the nine great battles of the Punjore, 
and he had never been wounded once. And he said when a 
man had been in nine battles he is very much inclined to 
hold his tongue; he bas seen enough to impress his memory 
and to keep his tongue silent by the horrors of war. I asked, 
“How does it look when a man gets shot?’”’ ‘‘Why,” he said, 
‘the is shot.’”’ Well, I said I knew that before, but now 
what did it look like, and he said, ‘‘Look here, Simpson, my 
opinion is they are shot before they know it.” I said of 
course they are. It was a grotesque definition but a true 
one; and I think that anecdote illustrates Dawson’s conver- 
sation. 

There is going to bea service in the afternoon, and they are 
going to make a good thing of it. What you call the deacons 
we call the stewards. There isa long, thin man at the end,one 
of those men who do so like to go to a great religious gathering 
and do so like to have a little to do with the distinguished 
men of the occasion, but do not like the collection. Have you 
anybody like that in America? If you have not let me 
know and I think I can send you a boat load of them. 
{Laughter.] Now, there he is. One of the stewards leans 
over and says, ‘‘We are determined to have a success of it. 
Would it be intruding too much upon your confidence if we 
ask you what you would be prepared to do for us to-day ?” 
and he draws himself up and replies, ‘‘Why, you see what 
I give, sir, is nothing to anyone, sir.”” Mr. Dawson, at the 
corner of the table has overheard it, and he says, ‘‘Brother, 
I believe you, what you give is nothing—to anyone.” [Laugh- 
ter,] Shot before he knew it! [(Laughter.] But you know 
it was not Dawson’s plan to say a sharp thing for the sake 
of saying it. No, no, give him a little time. The bird is 
born, it has cracked the shell of the egg; but Dawson cuts 
its wings. But while the allegory is getting ready the brow 
is a little flushed and the brain a little swollen; and by and 
by it will come out, and he says, ‘‘What is money, brother, 
money? It is nothing but nature, it is good for nothing un- 
til it is spread, and if a man will heap it up it will breed vi- 
pers and serpents and cocatrices and adders, until the wreck 
of death disturbs it, and then out they will come, and they 
will wrap around the miser’s soul and sting him with their 
fangs and poison him with their venom; and it will burn 
and burn and burn, a fire that cannot be quenched. Brother, 
spread it, spread it.’? I should say if he had been an Amer- 
ican he wouldn’t have given ten cents that day. 

Now, we will suppose it is between afternoon and evening, 
and the subject of discussion is one Ihave no doubt is a 
very popular one in this country as well as in my own, and 
that is the qualification of ministers. As I have strolled 
up and down these grounds I have picked up a great many 
criticisms; ‘‘Do you like’”’ so and so, and “how do you like” 
so and so, and “here is a nice little lot of brothers discussing 
the ministry,’ and, ‘‘there is one man who never found a 
man who exactly suited him.’’? One has too much of this 
and another too little of that. One has too much of meta- 
physics and another not enough; one too much of the emo- 
tional and another not enough, and he doesn’t begin to lis- 
ten until he begins to poke his fingers in his wig, and says, 
‘‘As I was passing the village I passed a flock of geese with 
a gray goose at their head and one woman went by and that 
goose hissed, and a little girl went by and that goose hissed ; 
and whoever went by that goose hissed; that goose, breth- 
ren, couldn't do anything but hiss.” Shot before he knew it. 
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By and by he began to realize that there was another goose 
that could do nothing but hiss, and began to feel for the in- 
cipient feathers of his own spine, and so he was shot before 
he knew it. [Laughter.] 

But now let us put Dawson where he was great, on the 
platform. This was at a time when the platform was a 
new institution. _Dawson gave his distinguished abilities. 
chiefly to the foreign missionary question, and there was- 
scarcely a great town in’ England or a small one for that 
matter where his eloquence was not heard. 

He had the habit of putting some exquisite allegory into 
each speech, so that the speech became characterized by 
that particular allegory; for instance he had a railway sub- 
ject for the railway, and he had an enclosure act for enclos- 
ing the commons, and amongst others he had the British 
lion. What do you suppose that was? Long before slavery 
was banished from your country, beginningin the year 1808 
up to the year 1835, that great emancipation campaign was. 
fought in my country, and William Dawson took a promi- 
nent part init. He hada British lion fast asleep on the 
front of the platform. And he would bring up planters 
from that side of the platform and make a subject 
for each of them, that these poor negroes were not men 
in any sense of the word, until the -excited planter getting 
nearer and nearer trod on the lion’s tail, and he reared. 
Dawson did the rearing, and off went the planter. And 
then came another and another until Dawson would look 
around and say, ‘‘There aren’t any more.” “You needn’t 
think I am afraid of him, no sir;’’ and he purred and purred 
and purred. Afraid of him? No one need be afraid of 
the old lion who is a friend of liberty. And then he went 
in strongly, stroking down the lion as he went through his 
subject to plead for the emancipation of the negroes and the 
stoppage of the slave trade. Then there was another sub- 
ject of his, the telescope. He would take his resolutien and 
twist it into a sort of paper such as they put spiced candies 
into. He called it a telescope, and he made itone. Hav- 
ing got it into proper order, he said, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, what 
do I see, don’t you see it?”?’ And everybody knew that when 
Dawson said he saw athing he sawit. The majority of 
people going through the world and having two eyes never 
see anything. Hesaw the seed of woman bruising the ser- 
pent’s head, and there was a glorious picture through that 
bit of paper. ‘‘Don’t you see it,’’ and he saw the star rise 
eut of Jacob and the scepter out of Israel, all through that 
bit of paper. ‘‘What doI see, don’t you see it, can’t you 
see the glitter of the sparks, the glow of the flame? Can’t 
you hear the blows upon the anvil? What are they doing? 
Doing! I see they are beating their swords into scepters 
and their spears into pruning hooks.’’ Close beside him 
when he gave that subject the first time was a neighbor of 
his whom some of you may have heard of, the village black- 
smith. And so realistie was the description that Sammy 
jumped on his feet; he never wore braces, and he 
hitched up his shoulderand says, ‘Oh! Dawson, when that 
day comes I will have the big hammer.’’ And a grander 
tribute could have not been paid to the realistic force of the 
Yorkshire yeoman. 

Just one other reference to this subject. Of course politi- 
cal allusions in this country toan English king cannot be so 
effective as they can be at home. But in 1831 there was 
passed what we call the great reform bill. It was a subject 
of much dispute. There were riots in the large towns and the 
military were called:out. In the streets of Manchester the 
cannons were fired upon the crowd and several killed. At 
Bristol the troops were also called out and several killed. 
Dawson goes down tothe missionary meeting at Bristol. In 
the chair was James Montgomery, the poet of Sheffield, 
and in the course of his introductory remarks said that he 
desired there should be no political allusion to the excited 
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state of public feeling, it would be well to avoid it; and 
everybody did as they were told exceptone. I do not know 
‘who the speakers were but we will suppose that the first is 
Rev. Dr. Old Fogy, and he makes a pretty sensible speech 
as they always do, but there is not the slightest political 
allusion, and the resolution is seconded by Zachariah Talk- 
‘away, Esq., and he hems and haws and gets through it 
with no political allusion. The second resolution is made 
by the Rev. Jacob Respectability, principal minister of the 
town. A nice respectable speech, and no political allusion. 
This resolution will be seconded by our friend William 
Dawson, of Bomboa. And up he gets and out of his coat 

’ pocket he drew a printed draft of the bill then before par- 
liament. And he held it up so that everyone could see the 
announcement and said: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I am for the bill, 
the whole bill and nothing but the bill.’’ Oh how horrified 
they all were. Jacob Respectability says: ‘‘This comes of 
asking vulgar people.’’ Zachariah Doolittle says: ‘‘What 
man is this?’”’ And I will tell you what a pretty old lawyer 
told me. Said he: ‘‘For an hour and a quarter he did what 
he liked with us, and when he got excited upon the theme 
a gentleman got up, and then another and another until 
everyone of us in the gallery were on our feet, and when we 
could bear it no longer he gave us a little quiet talk or an 
anecdote, and then it was drop, drop, until we were all 
down. And then he went on again and it was up, up, up, 
and up, up, up, until we were all up again, and it was up 
and down he moved us with a magic hand. He took that 
bill and opened it right out and read the first clause and be- 
gan a magnificent allegory between the new bill of enfran- 
hisement of the subjects of the king and the natives of 
Great Britain, and God’s great gift of freedom for all the 
world. He drove very near the-edge sometimes, and they 
‘said he was going over; but just then he gathered up the 
ribbons and brought the steed into the middle of the road 
again and finished up by looking at the chairman and say- 
ing: ‘Friends look at him. Anybody can see he is for the 
‘bill.’ And there was Montgomery with his face all over 
tears and smiles; he put it to musie and put it to his own 
‘rhyme afterwards. And, said he: ‘Mr. Chairman, look at 
‘them, they are all for the bill, and you know anybody can 
see I am for the bill. jHe is for the bill and you are for the 
‘bill and Iam for the bill, the whole bill and nothing but 
the bill, God’s great. gift of freedom for the entire race of 
man.’ They used to say after that: ‘Mr. Dawson, gave us 
the reform bill.’ But you know when the excitement had 
‘gone down he was much too wise to spread his sails when 
there was no wind.” 

Now, my friends, I can bring this lecture to a close by put- 
ting Mr. Dawson into the pulpit. Without describing him 
to youI will give an anecdote of two of his sermons. On 
one occasion his sermon was entitled, ‘Thou art weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.’ It was without labor, it 
was allinthe man. He wasa genius. He represented this 
with a large Bible, and then there were two scales, and he 
used to bring the separate classes of sinners to that scale. 
Every sinner was described with such accuracy of detail 
‘that people used to look around to see him, and the church 
officers used to thrust open the doors to make way for him. 
He preached that sermon for the first time at the Albion 
Street chapel, in Leeds. To that chapel there went a man 
who was not a good man then, but you know there are a 
‘good many men who are not good that go to divine service. 
He was in the habit of taking goods from village to village 
‘and he didn’t see any reason why he shouldn’t have a yard 
measure as well as a walking stick, and he used the yard 
measure forthe walking stick and it was walk, walk, walk, 
until it was not quite thirty inches on Saturday night, and 
they called him Johnny Shortmeasure, and he was a perpet- 

wal hearer of Dawson’s and used to take the liberty of re- 





sponding. It is not such an uncommon thing in England 
yet, and I may illustrate it by saying that not long ago I was 
preaching, and twelve o’clock is a magic hour in England, 
it is the dinner hour. But I said, very quietly: “I have a 
few more things to say, but I think I will put them up,” 
when a voice said: ‘‘We can stand another ten minutes this 
morning, sir.’’ That is the kind of thing we ought to have, 
until you occasionally get an exclamation that doesn’t please 
you. You take it for good as well as bad, as the man does 
his wife. In came the Sabbath breaker and he was weighed. 
Said Johnny, ‘‘He is short, let’s have another.” By and by 
in came the swearer. ‘Ah,’’ said’ Johnny, “short again, 
let’s have another.’’ And so the characters were tried, and 
Dawson, not knowing the next man at all, began to call for 
another. He said: ‘‘Ah, he is coming, open the door for 
him,”’ and somebody pushed open the door. ‘You must 
come, really, yOu must come!’ He watched him come down 
the hall, and the other people watched him, and people bent 
over the gallery to watch him, and they all saw him, yet he 
was not there. It was the power of one man’s imagination. 
“You must come, sir, don’t stop,’’ and they all saw hina. 
He got sight of the scales and didn’t want to come. ‘My 
Lord and Master has sent me to try you in these scales; you 
must come, sir,’’ and he drew him around the corner under 
the seale beam. ‘‘Now, what shall we try him with, 
this respectable but dishonest tradesman, what shall we 
try him with?” and so turning over the leaves of the Bi- 
ble as though they were the basket of the scales. ‘ ‘A light 
weight and a short measure is an abomination to the Lord;’ 
get in, sir.’’ Suddenly there was a voice below that called 
out to Mr. Dawson: “Stop a bit, stop a bit,” and Johnny 
Shortmeasure doubled up his knee against the pew front 
and there was a great crack, and he threw the broken pieces 
of tlte yard measure on the floor and said, ‘‘Mr. Dawson, you 
can now go on.’’ [Laughter.] My friends, you may call 
that graphic and dramatic, you may call it what you like, 
but if it makes men break their short measures rather than 
be condemned of the Word we can do with a little more 
such preaching on this sidg of the Atlantic, and on the other 
too. [Applause. ] 

Another anecdote of the same sermon and I think we will 
close. It was told me by a gentleman whom it concerns. 
He was at that time a young man of sixteen years of age. 
He had an uncle who kept a public house and its belongings, 
and never went to the house of God. William Dawson went 
to preach in St. Paul’s church, and my friend, who was fif- 
teen or sixteen, thought he would doa bit of good; he thought 
he would try and get his uncle to go to the house of God. 
This man was so ignorant of the Scriptures that he did not 
know what the ‘publican’ of the Scriptures meant. He 
thought it meant a man that sold a glass of bitters or some- 
thing hot, as he did; he said: ‘‘I am not going, I never went 
to the chapel and I will not; if you wgnt to go you can go.” 
But the boy stopped on and he stopped to tea. He said: 
‘Are you going out to tea.” ‘‘No,’’ was the reply, and the 
boy stayed and his persistency conquered at last, and going 
up stairs he put on the very distinguished robe which the 
publicans rather effect, and said to my friend: ‘‘We will sit up 
there.” ‘‘Dawson preached upon the balance, and my uncle 
looked, and he hadn’t been at work five minutes before my 
uncle whispered to me, ‘George, that man is going to have 
hold of me before he is done.’’’ I think that is one of 
the gratidest definitions of a minister’s power that can 
be given. By and by there was the Sabbath breaker, by 
and by the drunkard, and by this time the poor fellow 
was trembling so that he made the pew tremble, and the 
color had gone from his cheeks and his eyes were star- 
ing, and yet the tears were rolling down his cheeks as he 
whispered to his nephew: ‘‘Oh, George, it cannot be far off, it 
cannot be far off.’’ At that moment Dawson turned right 
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around and said: ‘‘Can’t you hear him coming up the gal- 
lery stairs? See what a burden he must be carrying, what a 
heavy foot he has, oh let us receive him,” and he brought 
him along the gallery, and as he looked at him he cried out: 
“He cannot lift up his eyes to us, much less to God. He is 
loaded down with the curses of the widows whom he has 
left and the orphans whom he has made. What can save 
this poor publican?’’ Then that real publican said to his 
nephew: ‘‘I knew he would; what shall I do, what shall 
Ido?” And he watched the scales, and in got the publi- 
can and Dawson affected great surprise—nay, he felt it, he 
affected nothing—he felt great surprise as he lifted up the 
scales and called out at the top of his voice: ‘‘Weighed, 
weighed, but not found wanting, all right,’’ and he passed 
the scale beam around the chapel for everybody to see it, 
and they saw it wasright. “How isit?’’ “I will tell you 
how itis. I heard him, just as he got in, [heard him say, 
‘Good Lord Jesus, be merciful to me a sinner,’ and Jesus got 
in with him, and it is all right, weighed and not found 
wanting.’”’? Then he laid down the scales, and he gave the 
forgiven sinner his hand. Look at him; he is going down 
to his house justified rather than the other. Ah, yes, that 
other publican, as he said: ‘‘George, I will not get into those 
scales without Jesus with me.’’ And he got Jesus with 
him, and he lived and died a man that had Jesus with him. 

Such was the life led by this good man that I must fail to 
realize for you the extraordinary vividness of his ministry. 
I was giving this lecture in the town of Leicester, when a 
' dear old man came to me and said: “I have heard Mr. Daw- 
son.’’ ‘Have you? Tell me something about it.”” ‘Ah,’ he 
said, ‘it was wonderful.”’ ‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘what was won- 
derful?’’ He said it was all wonderful. I asked, what was 
his text? He said: “‘That is what beats me;’’—that is the 
English idiom for ‘it puzzles me.’”’ He said: “I can’t re- 
member it for my life, and my wife is as badas I am. We 
can’t remember the text; but it was wonderful.’’ I asked 
what was wonderful? He said: “There was a man 
climbed up the pillar. I _ have tried to remember what 
made him climb up the pillar, but I can’t.’’ I said: ‘Don’t 
you think this was it? Wasn’t he preaching about David 
down in the deep pit and the miry clay, and hadn’t he got 
David down there, and wasn’t he asking him how he came 
to be there, and how he expected to get out?’”’? “Oh,” he 
said, “it has all come back. Everybody was standing up 
te see David down in that pit. That man was a man 
like Zaccheus, of short stature, and he couldn’t see over the 
other peoples’ heads, and he climbed one of the church pil- 
lars to look over all the rest of the heads.’’ [Applause and 
laughter). 

On another occasion he was preaching at Sunderland, 
and for the first time in his life he saw the sea, and he was 
carried around to see the vessels, and you know Sunderland 
is avery great port. He saw a life boat, and everybody 
noticed that he was Very much impressed with it. And 
when he began his sermon at night, ‘‘Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,’’ his veins were swol- 
len and his brow flushed, and it took some time for the bird 
to get its feathers out, but it came out magnificently; he 
said, ‘‘Look at her!” and he described a vessel coming 
through the waters and then striking suddenly upon a hid- 
den rock. Then he said: ‘‘Look at them, there is not a 
wave that has not a white face on it, look all around the 
dark waters. There is the cry of strong swimmers in their 
agony, a face, and a face, anda face. And they are going. 
What shall we'do?”” And there was a sailor up in the gal- 
lery saw it all, and he cried at the top of his voice to Mr. 
Dawson, ‘‘Be quick, be quick, and launch the life boat.” 
And he took up the grand big Bible, and poising it on the 
rollers he said: ‘‘Out she goes, out she goes!”’ [Great ap- 
plause.) ‘That means out with your prayers, if he is not 





saved now he never will be, out she goes.’’. And he showed@ 
her topping the foam, and they were dropping out the life 
boats, a promise here and a promise there. ‘They have got 
another,” and that promise has just reached that poor 
drunkard and he is getting in and is coming back. And 
he brought her in, and he didn’t wait for Prof. Sherwin or 
the choir, nor for anybody, but as she grazed the shore he 
started off with his noble voice ‘‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.”” There was some congregational singing 
then, I tell you. |Applause.} He went to the town of —, 
June 3lst, 1841, he went in the middle of the night. 
He was about to preach the next day, and he called a 
friend and said to him: ‘‘Edward, I don’t feel well.” They 
raised him into a chair, the noble pathways of the chest be- 
gan to choke up with the silk of our mortality, and by and 
by the breath came in gusts and gasps, and like the swan 
his mouth was filled with songs, and he struck up a hymn 
which had been a favorite of his through life, and he read 
the last verse; 
“Let us in life, in death, 


Thy steadfast truth declare, 
And publish with our latest breath 


He never got any further. It was his latest breath; the last 
line was inthe skies— 


“Thy love and guardian care.” 


So died William Dawson. He was buried, of course. 
Where did they bury him? All the trustees of the great 
Brunswick church in Leeds, one of the noblest edifices in 
Methodism, said, ‘‘Let him be buried with us.’’ But bet- 
ter thoughts prevailed. He had so long lived with that 


‘widowed mother that when she was dead he remained un- 


married. So when they asked him where he wished to be 
laid, he said, ‘‘Take me back to my mother again,”’ and they 
did. And they turned back the green coverlet of her grave 
and disturbed the couch on which she slept, and laid her 
great son beside her. And there they sleep together, the 
simple Yorkshire woman and her great descendant, Wil- 
liam Dawson, the Yorkshire preacher. 

I cannot bring these words to a conclusion and say fare- 
well to this vast audience without adding that it has been 
my pleasure to see some of the greatest religious edifices in 
the world, the great gate-way towers of the temples of In- 
dia, the marvellous gothic splendor of Notre Dame; St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome; the pure white, the almost marvellously white 
marble pinnacles of Milan; the noble expanse of St. Paul’s, 
the gray shadows of Westminster Abbey; and amongst all 
these edifices dear to my imagination and my memory, let 
me now say in these my last words, I shall find a place, and 
have already found it, for this amphitheatre in this Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, and that side by side with my memory 
of those edifices will be the more tender and sensitive mem- 
ory of the excellence and the kindness and the tenderness 
and the sympathy of the dear friends whom I have met 
here. (Great applause. ] 





oss 
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THE DEATHS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE AND GEORGE ELIOT. 


Two souls diverse out of our human sight 
Pass, followed one with love and each with wonder! 
The stormy sophist with his mouth of thunder, 
Clothed with loud words and mantled with the might 
f darkness and magnificence of night; 
And one whose eye could smite the night in sunder, 
Searching if light or no light were thereunder, 
And found in love of loving-kindness light. 
Duty divine and thought with eyes of fire 
Still following righteousness with deep desire 
Shone sole and stern before her and above, 
Sure stars and sole to steer by; but more sweet 
Shone lower the loveliest lamp for earthly feet,, 
The light of little children, and their love. 








THE STUDENT’S PROSPECT. 
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THE STUDENT’S PROSPECT.* | 


I am always glad, I assure you, to stand before students. 
It has been one of the great pleasures of my life to face 
those that were in the formative process, that were having 
some of the cheeriest and pleasantest times of their lives. 
Not that life is not pleasant afterwards, but it gets to be 
more full of anxiety and doubts in fighting yourway. When 
you go further out into life, amid all the scenes and conflicts 
that come, then sometimes there is great dubiousness about 
success in the lines you are following, but not I trust, in re- 
gard to the final issue of life into life eternal. 

When last here I looked out from your beautiful hall upon 
a broad expanse of pure white; the snows of winter were 
upon everything. The scene is changed. Now all is car- 
peted over with a beautiful green, the buds of spring are 
bursting into life and beauty, showing the creative power 
above us, the Energy which we know not, but which we 
revere. Your elegant situation here is full of interest to 
you, full of interest in many respects. Not only is there 
a@ new creation of grass and flowers about you, but this 
building on the hill, Hulings Hall, has risen and been com- 
pleted since my last visit. I recognize it as one of the new 
signs of your progress. Coming up through your town I 
found one of the newest thing is THE CHAUTAUQUAN, which 
has come to your place bringing here asa center the thought 
of thousands, I may say tens of thousands of people; so that 
now you live more in the world than before; Meadville is 
now the center of the gaze of thousands that never dreamed 
of it years ago. You remember Napoleon said to his soldiers 
on the plains of Egypt, under the great pyramids: ‘Forty 
centuries look down upon you;’ here to-day I might say 
to you, ‘Forty thousand people look upon you, and you 
are living in the eye of the world.” Your elevated situation 
reminds me of a little pleasantry a man undertook to have 
with a Scotchman, who said he could see a great way from 
the hill on which they stood overlooking the waves of the 
blue Atlantic. ‘‘Can you see as far as America?’ “Farther 
than that, when it is clear one can see as far as the moon.”’ 
Every student ought to look into infinity and eternity in 
every direction where he turns his eye. 

But it depends a great deal upon how you look. A mere 
civil engineer in the pass of Thermopyle, sees the pass 
perhaps, but it does not mean much tohim. But a histo- 
rian sees the great sea of Persians beyond; he sees the small 
band of Greeks within; he sees the sturdy resistance in the 
pass. But Leonidas not only sees the pass and the Persians 
in front, but behind him the city of Athens; and feels that 
he is the center of its defence. And if besides being patri- 
otic he is religious, he sees the Acropolis and realizes that 
there are the thrones of the divinities that he must save 
from desecration. He is imaginative also; has reverence 
for the gods; he sees the azure above, where they sail and 
where they live, and that he is their defence and the defence 
of theirsystem. But the man who goes there with broader 
ideas than the Greek, with the thought of the great and 
eternal God, goes above the Acropolis and all that human 
imagination or art can create. This man stands in any 
path of life and realizes that he is joined in league, not with 
the gods, but with God, not that he is fighting for God so 
much as that God is fighting for him. And so, students, 
looking out into the breadth that you know not, that will 
widen and expand with every glance of your mind and every 
enlargement of your being, I want to say, see as far as you 
can, for if you only look to yourself and have selfish ideas 
and purposes, you will be very narrow men, because self 
is not wide enough, and mind never widens when it looks 





*An address delivered before the students of Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 


within itself, it is only when it looks abroad and out that it- 
gets to the infinite. 

How great ought a man to be? Where ought he to find 
his standards by which to judge himself; how great may & 
man desire to be? A word in answer: Young men, es- 
pecially of the preparatory department, I think that your 
fathers have somewhat greater ideas and expectations of 
you than you have of yourselves. These fathers, thinking 
of their boysand girls have great ambitions for them. They 
think of the time when they shall have control of the sen- 
ate and shall be ruling the world. But the boys them- 
selves ‘are shooting marbles, playing in the mud, riding a 
stick for a horse or something else that is not a stick for 
a horse—a ‘“‘pony.’? [Applause and laughter.) I did not 
think you would understand the allusion. [Laughter.] 
The father, I say, hasa larger ideal for his boy than he has for 
himself. Well, now, if you will just remember and think 
of it, the Infinite Father has a great deal larger ideal for you 
than your earthly father has. He knows the school-house 
you live in, and what it can do for you; He knows the intri- 
cate problem He has put into the world and into the stars 
above. You remember your early love for puzzles, and you 
all have heard the riddle of the sphinx: What animal is it 
that in the morning goes on four legs, at noon on two, and 
in the evening on three? That is just one of those things 
that run down the ages to declare that man loves to puzzle 
himself, not that he may merely puzzle himself, but that 
his mind may be strengthened; he likes to see Alps for the 
sake of putting them under his feet, he likes to see obstruc- 
tions for the sake of removing them: and God has packed 
this world with puzzles just to make it a school-house and @ 


great object lesson, that thereby he may invite us out into’ 


greatness somewhat comparable with His own thought of 
us. We used blocks in ourinfancy, now He gives us moun- 
tains for the large, and clear down to atoms for the small. 
Consider, then, the first thought of your Heavenly Father 
about you. He said: ‘‘Let Us make man in Our image, and 
let him have dominion.’’ That is God’s first thought about 
His child. He, the Infinite One, that had created worlds 
and packed them full of power, He said, let Us make a king: 
after Our image that shall have dominion; and the great 
world was an empire, and all its powers, its possibilities, 
its lightnings, swiftness and energies were meant for man’s 
empire, and he is invited to come forth upon the throne and 
rule. Does man show any such aptitude; is there any such 
feeling in man; does he constantly in the outgoings of his 
nature show that he has any such capacity about him? 
I think so. Why, when you were a little babe you com- 
menced to grow by appropriating things about you. You 
reached out your thumby fingers for the near candle or the 
far away star and tried to gain possession of each, and you 
would be queer specimens of humanity if you did not try 
and rule your father and mother before you were six months: 
old—I am sorry if you succeeded. Every boy tingles with 
power to his finger-tips. He masters the cat first, the dog 
next, the horse next; then he grasps the oar and skims 
along the glassy surface of the lake and adds the mastery 
of the waters to his other conquests. Well, that is God’s 
thought for you. The very first thing He gives you is a 
little realm of your own, the body; and the mind is meant 
to rule it, to have absolute sway and despotism over it. So 
St. Paul says in his vigorous language, ‘‘I give my body 
the black eye, and keep it under.’’ Alas! Too often the 
whole condition is reversed, the king is in chains; that 
which ought to be ruled is in anarchy, and passions and 
feelings come into dominion over the immortal mind. God’s 
idea for you is that you shall have dominion, rulership,, 
beginning with your own body, and going further and 
further. You never can have an ambition for yourselves 





that will compare at all with your Father’s ambition for 
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you. Well, you never can come to God’s idea of yourself 
except by being in His likeness; you never can reach the 
great throne of empire in this world without being what God 
meant you to be. How can you? He has joined mind and 
body together and crowned all with spirit; He fills that 
with His own presence, in order that being like Him you 
may come to some such wide dominion. Did I not tell 
you eighteen months ago of the wonderful quickening of 
mind that comes from the spiritual life? In all the exper- 
iences of my life as a teacher I could always recognize the 
sudden change in a man’s mental capacity when he got 
converted. I have had students before me whom I have 
told a thing perfectly plain and easy to he understood, yet 
would never catch a glimmer of recognition of it from their 
stolid countenances. Then I would turn another angle to 
their mental vision, and perhaps there was some sign of a 
mental aurora borealis; but it was such a slow process. 
Now let one of those heavy, slow, difficult learners be 
quickened by the presence in his soul of Infinite knowledge 
and Infinite love, and he goes leaping along the lines of 
thought and enlargement where he never could have crept 
before. I don’t know whether that is the experience of 
your professors or not; but I know that a man comes to the 
mastery of himself a great deal better when he is three- 
thirds of a man than when he is only two-thirds of one. 
When you try to work you want every facility and a cun- 
ning right hand. When you try to think you want the 
best leading and the highest guiding and most glorious in- 
spiration that can possibly come; and that you may all be 
quickened in the life, high, glorious, divine, is my earnest 
prayer for you. 

I wish to hold before you a little while this ideal that the 
Father has for us. Is it not a pleasing one? Does not it 
correspond with our own thoughts and feelings? Have we 
not a fondness for empire, and does not that tell us that we 
were made to wield it; that all things were made to be sub- 
ject to man, and in being subject to him to assist in build- 
ing him up into larger life and greater power? When the 
astronomer takes you out and shows you the stars in infi- 
nite space you feel there is room enough for an infinite 
growth. Even the flowers at your feet give ‘‘thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears,’’ so that there being room enough 
and empire enough, how gladly we enter upon its posses- 
sion; how gladly we think of the kindly words of the Ruler 
of all the earth; if He can find anybody that has been faithful 
over a few things, he says, ‘‘ I will make youruler over many 
things.”” And anybody that has rightly improved a single 
pound He will make ruler over ten cities. 

These are set as symbols of great significance of what the 
Father wants to do for His children. Oh! God’s ambition 
utterly surpasses ours; it leaves all our grovelling thoughts 
behind and is all the time seeking to do for us all that Infi- 
nite love and power put together cando. But it is no use 
to give books to a boy that will not read them, to surround 
one with art when he persists in growing stolid and stupid 
and does not look at it. No; everything has been done that 


can be done, and now everything waits for the action of- 


everyone that wants to do his best. There is a want of 
heroes in this world. There always has been a great many. 
The reverence in which men hold them tells what apprecia- 
tion there is for heroism, and the world is calling for that 
kind of men all the time. 

Those who see the world as I see it see the need of the 
best men, and that one Henry of Navarre can draw into the 
field a thousand men after him. We are willing that men 
should lay the good foundation of a broad and scholarly ed- 
ucation, and then, I am free to say, we are willing to give 
them a broader training. 

I have been seeing, since I was with you, so many fields 
where men are needed and where, I am free to say, they are 





found. It sometimes seems that the Lord has a scarcity 
of great men, but he neverruns out of them. He hasthou- 
sands when we think we are alone. This universe has never 
been consfructed so as not to develop the right kind of men 
when they are needed. But then there is ever a great call 
formen. Away yonder the great prairies, rich in every- 
thing the earth can give, are waiting for men that can give 
that which comes down from Heaven. Away down in the 
south are multitudes that have had every disability that 
neglect and slavery could give them. They are waiting to 
be helped. Ethiopia stretches out her hands to God, and 
God says ‘‘I will send you somebody as soon as I can find 
him ; anybody that is not waiting to be called by mere money 
contributions; anybody great enough to be like Christ.’ 
There is as grand work to be done in this world as when 
Martin Luther defied all the devils in hell; as when Huss 
knelt down by the stake and commended his spirit into 
the hands of God; as when men lifted up their fingers in the 
fire and still testified for God; and that grand work waits 
for your doing; and not only grand work here, but ah! 
the infinite outcome, when the Lord shall say: ‘Take thou 
ten cities for a little fidelity, and for being faithful over the 
least have thou rulership over that which is most.’’ [Ap- 
plause. } 


C.L. S.C. ROUND 


TABLE.* 


Dr. Vincent read the papers that had been handed in. 

“Should the word ‘focus’ be used as a verb? Is it correct 
to speak of,‘focusing’ an instrument?’’? This word is cor- 
rectly used as a verb. ‘Dr. Eaton says that he understood 
one of the lecturers to say that there is no such thing as a 
verb ‘to focus.’ That it should be ‘focalize.’ ’’ The word is 
given as a verb in Webster. 

‘Some one said this morning, ‘You can’t conceive a con- 
ception.’ ”’ 

‘(A brother in meeting said, ‘We must keep into the high- 
est atmosphere of prayer.’ ”’ 

‘“‘A speaker on the platform said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
and fellow and co-workers in the Sunday-school cause.’ 
Was there any tautology in that?’’? Yes; he should have 
omitted the prefix ‘co.’ P 

‘‘How shall I pronounce the word ‘mustache?’”’ It is a 
horrible thing anyway. ‘Moostash,’ Webster says. 

“Ts the word ‘round’ proper before ‘globe?’ ’’ It is unnec- 
essary. 

‘‘How should the word ‘illustrated’ be pronounced?’ ”’ Il- 
lus’trated, not il/lustrated. 

“T did not get to bid them good-bye.”’ 
nity to bid them good-bye. 

“What is the pronunciation of ‘Diogenes;’ di or de?” 
Prof. Roberts pronounces the first syllable ‘de.’ 

“The correct pronunciation of the word ‘advertisement ?’”’ 
Prof. Roberts: ‘Adver’tisement.’ 

Remarks by Prof. Roberts on some common errors: The 
o in the word ‘‘God’’ should have the same sound as in ‘hot,’ 
‘rod,’ ‘sod,’ shot;’ but should not be made flat. O in the 
word ‘dog’ should have the same sound as 0 in ‘log,’ ‘hog,’ 
‘fog.’ The o in ‘cost,’ ‘lost,’ should not be given the sound 
of au. I hear ‘dceasion’ pronounced ‘dccasion.’ 

“Can a person eut of health be spoken of as ‘invalided ?’”’ 
There is no such word as ‘invalided.’ 

“Ts it ‘gas’ or gaz?’”’ In Philadelphia they say ‘gaz.’ 
Prof. Roberts: I think you are mistaken, Doctor; I live 
there, and I hear them say ‘gas.’ Dr. Vincent: I have heard 
Philadelphians pronounce it ‘gaz’ a great deal. There they 


I had no opportu- 


* Session held in the Hall of Philosophy at Chautauqua, August 
10, 1880, Dr. Vincent presiding. 
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speak of rubber shoes as ‘gum shoes,’ and to shorten it they 
-call them ‘gums.’ In Philadelphia on a cold day you are 
invited to ‘clean your gums on the mat at the door.’ 

‘Ts it desirable, as a speaker remarked this afternoon, re- 
‘ferring to cheap Bibles, that ‘five hundred copies be put into 
the hands of every pupil?’ ”’ 

‘We heard a lady say that her brother is an ‘architector.’”’ 
‘She should have said ‘an architect.’ 

“Should there be any difference between the pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘God’ when referring to the Deity and when 
referring to the gods of the heathen?’’ There should be a 
-difference in the tones of the voice. 

A speaker said ‘towards” this afternoon. Is that right?’ 
It should be ‘to’wards,’ the accent on the first syllable. 

“Unscientific persons, such as you and me?’’ Such as 
you aad I. 

‘*He don’t,’ or ‘he doesn’t?’’’ It should be ‘he doesn’t.’ 
“He don’t’ is a contraction of ‘he do not;’ ‘he doesn’t’ a con- 
‘traction of ‘he does not.’ 

““Do you say direction or direction?’ ‘Direction’ when 
‘unemphatic, ‘di-rection when emphatic. The verb is ‘di- 
‘rect.’ 

‘‘How is the word ‘detail’ pronounced?” All the way 
through it is detail’ according to Webster. 

‘Why did Prof. Roberts pronounce the word ‘kissed’ so as 
‘to make a distinct syllable of the ‘ed?’’’ Because he was 
reading the New Testament in which we say ‘belov-ed’ ete. 

“Ts it microscopic’ or ‘microscopic?’ ’’ It should be ‘mi- 
-eroscopic’ and micrés’copy 

“Finis or f{nis?’’ ‘Finis,’ Webster says. 

‘‘How would you pronounce ‘merey?’’’ The same as 
‘perfect,’ not ‘pur;’ the same sound as in ‘perry,’ ‘merry,’ 
‘person.’ 

“Seance?’’ S&-ohns. 

There are two pronunciations of the word ‘shone.’ ‘Shéne’ 
is first in Webster, and ‘shin’ second. ‘Finale’ is pro- 
nounced ‘feena’la ;’ ‘promenade,’ with the last syllable short, 
4d ;’ ‘Jordan,’ with the short sound of the vowel in the first 
syllable. 

‘How is the word ‘lemonade’ pronounced?”’ Last sylla- 
ble long. 

“There ‘are’ an enormous number of them, or there ‘is?’”’ 
The latter. 

‘Which dictionary would you buy, Doctor—Webster or 
Wooster?’”’ I own both, and whichever favors my pro- 
nunciation I go by. That is hardly fair, but I only do it in 
discussion. 

‘‘An eminent speaker on the platform said ‘lugzurious.’ Is 
that correct?’’ It is ‘luxury,’ and ‘lugzurious,’ and ‘lugzu- 
riant,’ ‘egzhibit,’ and ‘exhibition.’ 

“Pompeii?’”’ Pompii’ee. 

‘Some one said, ‘Aren’t you going to the lecture?’ Is the 
expression correct?” Yes. 

* “How is the word ‘Arkansas’ pronounced?” It is said 
‘that the legislature of that state has recently, March, 1881, 
‘decided in favor of ‘Arkansaw.’ 

“Is it proper to say, ‘Wo’n’t’ you go?’ or ‘Will you not 

go?’’’ That is a good contraction. 





Genius is not a single power, but a combination of great 
powers. It reasons, but it is not reasoning; it judges, but 
it is not judgment; it imagines, but it is not imagination; 
iit feels deeply and fiercely, but it is not passion. It is 
neither, because it is all.— Whipple. 


The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to virtue, both 
‘in endurance and in number. So blinded are we by our 


passions, that we suffer more to be damned than to be saved. 
—Colton. 





= 





No man can either live piously or die righteous without a 
wife.—Richter. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


To MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL: 

I desire to call your attention tu a new and important movement 
about being introduced under Chautauqua auspices: ‘The Chau- 
tauqua School of Theology,” for the benefit of young ministers, and 
of ministers who, though no longer young, desire to review the stud- 


ies of other years, and to keep abreast of the times in biblical, eccle- , 


siastical, and theological literature, and in general literary science 
so far as these bear upon the studies which belong to their profession. 

The work of the “Chautauqua School of Theology’ is to be per- 
formed by ministers at their homes—all their biblical, theological, 
and sermonic studies to be recognized in the curriculum prescribed. 

In addition to independent studies in the Holy Scriptures, studies 
(on a somewhat new plan ) in Hebrew, Hellenistic Greek, and eccle- 
siastical Latin, and readings in systematic, practical, and compara- 
tive theology, especial attention will be given to church history, the 
historical development of doctrine, sermonic literature, human na- 
ture, social science, and modern science in its bearings on theology. 

The various schools, ecclesiastical and doctrinal, will be reported 
by their own representatives. 

A distinguished jurist will give a series of papers (sent only to 
members of the “Chautauqua School of Theology’’) on ‘“‘What the 
Law has to Say to a Young Minister.”’ 

A distinguished physiologist and physician will give a series of 
papers on “What Anatomy and Physiology have to Say to a Young 
Minister.” 

Especial attention will be given to the study of Social Science, to 
the study of Human Nature as set forth in Shakspere, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and other distinguished students of human nature, 
their theories being tested by that greatest text-book of human na- 


ture—the Bible. 

A special course of Philosophy, under the direction of Prof. Bowne, 
of Boston, will be provided. 

A system of codperative work for the reading of a large number 
of books on a given topic will be introduced, by which each member 
of the “Chautauqua School of Theology” through a critical reading 
of a single volume, will be able annually to coliate material on spe- 
cific subjects from the widest range of literature. 

Each member will be expected to present one sermon outline a 
month, and premiums in valuable books will be awarded to the 
writers of the best outlines in several classes. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, Mass., will have charge of Elo- 
cution. 

Semi-annual syllabi of the latest review articles and books on bib- 
lical and ecclesiastical themes, in Europe and America, will be for- 
warded to the members. 

Rigid annual written examinations will take place in the presence 
of competent committees in several cities of the union. The course 
of study will embrace four years. 

A charter from the state of New York enables the faculty to confer 
appropriate degrees upon members who, passing a satisfactory ex- 
amination, are entitled to them. No honorary degrees of any kind 
will be conferred, and the higher degrees only upon graduates of the 
“Chautauqua School of Theology’? who pass advanced and special 
examinations for them. 

The “Chautauqua School of Theology”’ will be under the direction 
of J. H. Vincent, President, Luther T. Townsend, D. D., Dean. 
Among the counselors we are permitted to announce the following 
names: 

William M. Taylor, D. D., of New York; Bishop R. S. Foster, 
D. D., LL. D., of Boston; Joseph T. Duryea, D. D., of Boston; James 
M. Buckley, D. D., of New York. Other counselors will be an- 
nounced in due time. 

Terms of membership to be announced in the future. 

The course of study required by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will be embodied in the general eurriculum of the ‘Chautauqua 
School of Theology”’ for candidates conpected with Annual Confer- 
ences who are prosecuting their conference course of studies. 

The formal opening exercises of the ‘‘Chautauqua School of The- 
ology” will take place on Tuesday, August 16, at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent will lecture at 8 o’clock a. m., in the Hall of Phi- 
losophy, on “‘Theological Education ;"’ Dr. L .T. Townsend will lec- 
ture at 10:45, in the Amphitheater, on ‘John the Baptist the Pio- 
neer Preacher.” 

The first year will begin October 1, 1881. Persons desiring to know 
more of the details of this movement should address, after August 
23, Dr. J. H. Vincent, Drawer 75, New Haven, Conn., or Dr. L. T. 
Townsend, Dean, at 36 Broomfield street, Boston, Mass. 

Attendance at Chautauqua is not necessary to membership or 
graduation in the C.S. T. 

It is needless tosay that the C. 8. T. does not offer itself as a rival 
of any Theological Seminary. It proposes a work still demanded 
when these older and established institutions are at the mazimum of 
their power and success. 

New Haven, Conx., May, 1881. J. H. Vincent. 
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THE C. L.S. C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881-1882. 


1.—aIM. 

This new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study 
in nature, art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in con- 
nection with the routine of daily life (especially among those whose 
educational advantages have been limited), so as to secure to them 
the college student’s meg outlook upon the world and life, and to 
develop the habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 

2.—METHODS. 

It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books 
which shall be indicated ; by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by summer courses of lectures and ‘‘stu- 
dents’ sessions’’ at Chautauqua, and by written reports and exami- 
nations, 

3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study prescribed by the C. L. 8. C. shall cover a pe- 

riod of four years. 
4.—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 

Each year's Course of Study will be considered the “First Year’’ for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second, third, or fourth of the four 
years’ course. For example, ‘‘the class of 1885,’’ instead of beginning 
October, 1881, with the same studies which were pursued in 1880-’81 
by “the class of 1884,’’ will fall in with ‘the class of '84,” and take for 
their first year the second year’s course of the ’84 class. The first 
year for ‘‘the class of 1884’’ will thus in due time become the fourth 
year for “the class of 1885.”’ 

5.—STUDIES FOR 1881-82.* 

The course for 1881-82 comprises readings in: 1. History. 2. Literature. 3. Sci- 
ence and Philosophy. 4. Art. 5. Religion. 

The required Sooke for the year are as follows: 

1. History.—Man’s Antiquity and Language. Dr.M.S. Terry (Chautauqua 
Text-Book.) Price 10 cents. Outlines of General History. Dr. Je H. Vincent. 
(Chautauqua Text-Book.) Price, 10 cents. Mosaics of History. Selected by Ar- 
thur Gilman, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. (CHauTAuQuan.) R adings from Mac- 
kenzie’s Nineteenth Century. (Franklin Squareedition.) Price, 15 cents. 

2. Literature.—Art of Speech. Part Il. “Oratory and Logic.”” (Dr. L.T. 
Townsend.) Price, 50 cents. Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental 
and Classical. Dr. Quackenbos. Price, 80 cents. English History and Literature. 
Chautauqua Library. Vol. III. [To be ready in 1882. 

. Scrence anp PuiLtosorpmy.—Popular Readings concerning Mathematics, Po- 
litical Economy, Geology, Chemistry, Laws of Health, and Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy. (CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

4. Art.— Outline Lessons on Art. Miss de Forest. (Chautauqua ‘Text.Book.) 
Price, rocents. A Short History of Art. Miss de Forest. Price, $2- 

5. reo ay hie he History. (CuauTaugquan.) Religion in Art. (CHAuTAU- 
QUAN. 

6. AppITIONAL.—( For Students of Class —) Hints for Home Reading, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. Outline Study of Man. Dr. Hopkins. The Hall in the Grove. Mrs. 
Alden. (About Chautauqua and the C. L. S. C.) 

The following is the distribution of the subjects and books through 
the year: 

October and November. | Religion in Art. [Ch.] 

(Ch. stands for Tue Cuautrauquan.] | Readings about Moral Science. [Ch.] 
Outline Lessons on Art. [ps Forest. } March. 
A Short History of Art. [De Forest. | Mosaics 6f History. [Ch.] 

Mosaics ot History. [Ch.] | Readings about Political Economy. [Ch.] 

Laws of Health. [Ch. Readings from Mackenzie’s Nineteenth 
December. Century. 

Man’s Antiquity and Language. [Terry. 

Outlines of General History. [Vincent. 

Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 

Readings about Mathematics. [Ch.] 
January. 

Mosaics ef History. [Ch.] J 

God in History. Ton: English History and Literature. [Chau- 

Illustrated History of Ancient Literature,| tauqua Library, Vol. III. 

Oriental and Classical. [Quackenbos.] | Readings about Geology. [Ch.] 
Readings about Mental Science ([Ch.] | e. 
y _ February. Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 
Mosaics of History, [Ch. Readings about Chemistry. [Ch.] 
Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, 

(Continued. } 


| April. 
| Mosaics of History. a 
| ArtofSpeech. Part II. |Townsend.] 
Readings about Onieay: Ch.) 
fa. 


Ly. 
Mosaics of History. [Ch. 





6..—THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 

Persons who desire to read more extensively in the lines of study 
for 1881-82 are expected to read, in addition to the ‘‘required’’ books 
for the year, the following: . 

Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Ulhorn. 

Outline Study of Man. By Dr. Hopkins. 

History of Germany. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Persons who pursue the *‘White Seal Course”’ of each year, in ad- 
dition to the regular course, will receive at the time of their gradua- 
tion a white seal to be attached to the regular diploma. 

7.—SPECIAL COURSES. 

Members of the C. L. 8. C. may take, in addition to the regular 
course above prescribed, one or more special courses, and pass an ex- 
amination upon them. A series of special courses in the several de- 
partments of study will be in due time announced, and pupils will re- 
ceive credit and testimonial seals to be appended to their regular di- 
ploma, according to the merit of examinations on these supplemental 
courses. 

8.—THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Persons who are too young, or are not sufficiently advanced in their 
studies, to take the regular C. L. 8. C. course, may adopt certain pre- 
paratory lessons for the two years. 

For circulars of the special and preparatory courses, address, Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 
9.—INITIATION FEE. 

of correspondence, monthly reports, etc, , 





To defray the exp 


* The additional books for the ‘‘White Seal Course” for 1881-82 are: “Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism,”’ by Dr. Ulhorn ; “Outline Study of Man,” by Dr. 
Mark Hopkine “History of Germany,” by Charlotte Yonge, 





an annual fee of fifty cents is required. This amount should be for- 
warded to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J.,(by New York or 
Philadelphia draft or post-office order.) Do not send postage-stamps 
if you can possibly avoid it. } 

x B.—In sending your-fee, be sure to state to which class you be- 
long, whether 1882, 1883, 1884, or 1885. 

10.—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
Persons desiring to unite with the C. L. 8. C. should forward an- 


swers to the following questions to Dr. J. H. VINCENT, PLaInFizxp, - 


N.J. The class graduating in 1885 should begin the studies of the les- 
sons required October 1881. They may begin as late as January 1, 1882. 

1. Give your name in full. 2. Your post-office address — with county and State. 3. 
Are you married or single? 4. What is your age? Are you between twenty and thirty, 
or thirty and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc.? 5. If married, how 
many children living under the age of sixteen years?* 6. What is your occupation? 
7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 8. Do you, after mature 
deliberation, resolve, if able, to prosecute the four years’ course of study presented by 
the C. L.S.C.? 9. Do you promise to give an average of three hours a week to the 
reading and study required by this course? ro. How much more than the time speci- 
fied do you hope to give to this course of study? 

11.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of forty minutes’ reading each week day will enable the 
student in nine months to complete the books required for the year. 
More time than this will soobabhy be spent by many persons, afid for 
their accommodation a special course of reading on the some subjects 
has been indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon worthy 
themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life, and 
develop power. 

12.— MEMORANDA, 

The annual “examinations” will be held at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and in writing. Memoranda will be forwarded to them, and by” 
their written replies the “‘Committee’’ can judge whether or not they 
have read the books required. 

13.—ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chau- 
tauqua, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. 
L. 8. C. Persons who have never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the 
advantages, diploma, and honors of the ‘‘Circle.’? The Darty AssEM- 
BLY HERALD is published on the grounds during the Chautauqua. 
Assembly. send $1 for the Darty Herautp to Theodore L. Flood, 
Meadville, Pa. 

14.—REPORTS. 


Postal-card blanks for reports will be furnished all members. 
These will indicate the number of pages read, the time spent in read- 
ing, ete. 

15.—LOCAL CIRCLES. 

Individuals may prosecute the studies of the C. L. S. C. alone, but 
their efforts will be greatly facilitated by securing a “local circle’ of 
two or more persons, who agree to meet as frequently as possible 
read together, converse on subjects of study, arrange for occasiona 
lectures by local talent, organize a library, a museum, a laboratory, 
etc. All that is necessary for the establishment of such ‘‘local cir- 
cles” is to meet, report organization to Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J., 
and then prosecute the course of study in such a way as seems most 
likely to secure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 

16.—MEMORIAL DAYS. 

Twelve days are set apart as days of especial interest to every mem- 
ber of the C. L. 8. C., and as days of devout prayer for the further- 
ance of the objects of this society. On these days all members are 
urgently invited to read the literary and scriptural selections indi- 
cated, to collectsome facts about the authors whose birthdays are thus 
commemorated, and to invoke the blessing of our heavenly Father- 
upon this attempt to exalt His word, and to understand and rejoice in 
His works. The selections to be read on the memorial days are pub- 
lished by Phillips & Hunt, and by Walden &Stowe, in asmall volume- 
—Chautauaua Text-Book No.7 ‘‘Memorial Days.”’ Price, 10 cents. 

1. Opening Vay—October 1. ize ‘*Bryant’”’ bell at Chautauqua will ring at noon, 
October 1, and on every other “‘Memorial Day’’ during the year. Wherever they~ 
= be, true Chautauquans can hear its echoes.] 2. Bryant's mi, AR earag 3 
3. Special Sunday—November, second Sunday. 4. Milton’s Day—December 9. 5. 
College Da: anuary, last Thursday. 6. Special Sunday—February, second Sun- 
day. 7. Shak e's Day-——April 23. 8. Addison’s Day—May 1. 9. Special 
Sunday—May, second Sunday. 10. Special Sunday—July, second Sunday. 11. 
Jnauguration Day—August, first Saturday after first Tuesday. Anniversary of C. L. S. 
C.,at Chautauqua. 12. St. Paul's Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove, at Chautauqua. 

17.—OUR CLASS MOTTOES. t 


‘‘We study the word and the works.of God.”’ 

“Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

“Never be discouraged.” 

18.—sT. PAUL’S GROVE. 

The center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is the 
Hatt or Putwosopny in the beautiful grove at Chautauqua, which 
was dedicated August 17, 1878, by Bishop R. 8. Foster, in the presence- 
of a large, devout, and enthusiastic audience. It is the purpose of 
the managers of Chautauqua to have St. Paul’s Grove fitted up with 
rustic seats, statuary, fountains, etc., and make it a place of beauty 
and inspiration to all members of the Circle. 


19.—FIRST YEAR. 


Persons desiring forms of iaplention, or information concerning; 
; - 


the Circle, should address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 
20.—“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

The organ of the C. L. 8. C. is Tas Cuautauguan. Issued monthly,. 
from October to July. Price, $1.50. Send subscriptions to Theodore- 
i sn es Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. See combination offer- 
elsewhere. 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral influ- 
ence of this ‘‘Circle’”’ on your homes. 

+ These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., of Boston, Mass. Each 
motto sells at gr, ; 
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Nosopy can fully inderstand the Chautauqua movement without 
reading the CHautauqua AssEMBLY Darity HeRap. It is the official 
organ of the meetings, and furnishes first-class stenographic reports 
of the lectures. Members of the C. L. 8. C. should take advantage 
of our combination offer made elsewhere. 


- 
< 


WE have now reached the end of the third year of our C. L. S. C. 
work. It brings us to the vacation and the usual summer recreation, 
so much desired by students of all grades and every school. Hard 
study has brought to a multitude of students a generous reward of 
knowledge—culture and increasing strength of all the intellectual fac- 
ulties. For the months of July, August and September, we shall enjoy 
a respite from the labors of student life. The relaxation of a journey 
or from even severe, physical labor, will prove to be a blessing, and 
serve as a preparation for the work of another year. , 

Many will look forward to the great Assembly at Chautauqua, as 
the Mohammedan looks toward Mecca, and this is natural, for the 
Assembly is the mother of the C. L. 8. C. Dr. Vincent and Mr. 
Lewis Miller builded better than they knew when they founded the 
Chautauqua Assembly. Out of it has come the C. L. 8. C. St. 
Paul’s Grove with its ‘‘Hall of Philosophy,” is the place of its birth. 
Here eminent educators pronounced their blessings on this young 
organization three years ago, and foremost among them was Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. It seemed that a thousand people joined it 
in a day, the first of whom, the Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. D., was 
president of a college. It has grown beyond all precedent in the 
history of educational institutions, until it may be styled the 
people’s college. National and undenominational, but Christian in its 
character. 

At the Chautauqua Assembly the C. L. 8. C. is recognized and fos- 
tered. The great anniversary will be held on the sixth of August— 
three Round-Table conferences every week; a C. L. 8S. C. camp- 
fire August the gixteenth; Dr. Vincent will be present. The secreta- 
ries, Mr. A. M. Martin, of Pittsburg, and Miss Kate I. Kimball, of 
Plainfield, N. J., will open an office in the log cabin. Any question 
concerning the C. L. S. C. course of study or the workings of the Cir- 
cle, will receive a full and satisfactory answer. Here persons may 
enroll their names and begin the course of study. The members of 
the C. L. 8. C. alone would make a large assembly, but this is only one 
branch of the Chautauqua gathering. The Sunday-school, Theologi- 
cal school, School of Languages, Teachers’ Retreat, Kindergarten, 
etc., etc., will all be in session in July and August. Lectures on pop- 
ular themes will be delivered, and concerts given, and a great variety 
of attractive entertainments will make up the programme. The 
religious and educational worlds will be represented, and the best 
things to be had will be furnished for the edification of the people. 
Elaborate preparations are being made for the entertainment’ of 
visitors on the grounds. It is an acknowledgment of the cosmopol- 
itan character of Chautauqua that the railroads centering here have 
arranged for excursion rates from all parts of the country; these 
have been published in the Ass—emBLy HeraLp for June, which we 
sent out to our subscribers. 

In closing this first volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN we express the 
hope that we may have the pleasure of renewing our acquaintance 
with many of our readers at Chautauqua, and that we may meet you 
all on the pages of THE Cuautavgvuan in October, to begin another 
year’s study. 





a 
THE old proverb says, ‘‘As the twig is bent so the tree is inclined.” 
It is easier to turn the streamlet in the right direction if we apply 
the spade at the point where it breaks forth from the ground, than 
if we wait till it has made its way half down the hill-side. Impressed 
with this simple but important truth, Dr. Vincent, as Sunday-school 
editor of his church, and ever on the alert to furnish something good 
and useful for the young, has just launched a new enterprise under 
the name of the ‘‘Lyceum Reading Union."’ This new organization 
belongs to the same family with the C. L. 8. C., and the “Church Ly- 
ceum.”’ Its course of reading is for children and young people. Se- 
lections are made from the best general and religious literature, and 
arranged in properly graded classes. The principle part of this 
course will be published in the Sunday-School Advocate, the Sunday- 
School Classmate, and the Lyceum Library, all of which are under Dr. 
Vincent’s editorial charge. 
If we may speak of the comparative importance of organizations 
whose aim is the education of the masses, certainly none has a 





higher mission than that one which sows its seed on the virgin soil 
of childhood. The notion is sadly too common that it is the inevita- 
ble decree of nature that the young must walk the path of sin and 
eat its bitter fruit before we may indulge a hope for them. Surely 
the time has come when the churches, when Christian people every- 
where, ought to realize that a young mind may be given such food 
that its growth will be upward from the beginning. It is a painful 
truth that many Christian parents, either from ignorance of the im- 
portance of this matter, or from sinful negligence, allow their chil- 
dren to read the vicious dime novel or the wishy-washy love-sickish 
story, whose certain tendency is to emasculate both body and mind. 
Parents who forbid their children to read such things must remem- 
ber that they are bound to furnish a substitute in better reading for 
them. The child mind as well as that of the adult must have some- 
thing, and if it cannot have the good it will take the bad. No move- 
ment of the times has a more rightful claim upon the sympathy and 
prayers of Christian people than that one which aims to protect the 
children by giving them good reading. It is to be hoped that the 
Lyceum Reading Union is but the beginning of a great comprehen- 
sive work of this nature among children, that its development will 
not cease till such an organization is found in all the churches. The 
C. L. 8. C. extends to it the hand of a hearty welcome. 
es ee 

Wuuvr the countries of the old world look toward the future with 
forebodings, the outlook for our own country is bright with promise. 
Our growth and development since the organization of the Republic 
has been truly marvellous, and is still unchecked. The stars on our 
flag, representing the number of states in the union, have been nearly 
trebled in number since our national colors first floated in the breeze, 
so that our confederation now consists of thirty-eight states, besides 
nine large territories and the vast, unexplored region of Alaska, 
which is thus far almost a terra incognita. The distant west, in which 
most of these territories are situated, is being rapidly filled up by the 
tide of emigration that is flowing with ever-increasing volume out 
overits broad and fertile plains, so that a number of our territories 
will soon be knocking at the door of the union for admission. Within 
the next decade not less than four new states will be added to our 
number. The first of these will doubtless be Dakota, which, accord- 
ing to the last census, has now nearly sufficient population to enable 
her to claim a state organization. Washington Territory, which 
guards our northwestern frontier, if her rate of increase in popula- 
tion continues in the future, will soon be entitled to a place in the 
union. The mineral wealth of Arizona and New Mexico, which has 
only just begun to be developed, is already attracting crowds of ad- 
venturers and speculators within their borders, and their mining dis- 
tricts will soon be teeming with throngs of busy workers, so that 
their admission as states cannot be long delayed. Utah, which is 
the most populous of all the territories, and which, on this basis, has 
long had the right to claim admission as a state, ought never to be 
admitted until cleansed of the foul blot of polygamy, and reorganized 
with a regenerated social system. Most of these territories are large 
enough in area to form two or more states of ordinary size, and will 
most probably be thus divided upon their admission as states. The 
state of Texas, some of whose single counties equal in size other en- 
tire states, will, doubtless, in process of time, be divided into several 
separate states. The vast territory of Alaska, if it ever proves to be 
habitable, is sufficient in size to form a large republic of itself. 

If our present growth and prosperity continue unchecked by any 
great disaster, the dawn of the twentieth century will doubtless dis- 
close to the gaze not less than fifty stars shining in the constellation 
of our flag, and this advance in numerical strength of our republic 
will also be accompanied by a corresponding increase in wealth and 
population. The march of events, together with our marvellous and 
rapid growth, indicates that the United States of America is des- 
tined at no distant day, to be the mightiest confederacy on the face 
of the earth. 





Tue literary and religious event of the season is the issue of the 
Revised Version of the New Testament by the Cambridge University 
Press, England. It had been long and anxiously looked for by an 
expectant public, and as soon as published met with an immense 
sale among all English-speaking people. Doubtless almost every 
reader of THE CHAUTAUQUAN has before this time procured a copy of 
the work, and has more or less carefully compared the New Version 
with the Old, and has already become familiar with their differences 
and agreements. The Revised Version is the result of long-continued 
and painstaking labor and study. The committees, both in Eng- 
land and America, comprising many of the ripest scholars of the age, 
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thave devoted ten years to their work, at an expense of $60,000. Dur- 
ing that time, both of the committees have gone over the Greek 
text twice with careful research, and the result of their extended 
and exhaustive labors are now given to the world. 

Since its publication the Revised Version has been diligently and 
«<arefully compared with the old or authorized version, both by 
schools and by Bible readers in general, but the work is of too recent 
rigin for a final judgment to be passed authoritatively upon it by 
any parties. 

One noticeable feature in the new translation, is that the various 
quotations from. the Old Testament are so arranged as to be evident 
at a glance that they are citations, and are thus easily distinguisha- 
ble from the rest of the text. As was to be expected obsolete words 
and expressions have disappeared. So, also, words that have changed 
their significance since the authorized version was issued are re- 
placed by others which express the sense with clearness and pre- 
cision. 

In addition to these emendations, changes in the text are much 
more numerous than we would be led to expect from the declaration 
made by the committees, that they were ‘‘to introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible, consistent with faithfulness.’’ This declaration 
seems frequently to have been lost sight of. By comparing the Re- 
wised edition with the old, many changes are to be noted on almost 
every page, many of which consist in altering the manner of expres- 
sion without in any degree changing the sense of the passages. 
Such alterations consist frequently in transposing the words of a 
sentence or changing the place of a conjunction or preposition and 
seems to have been made often merely for the sake of novelty. In 
some parts, more radical changes are manifest, as in the rendering 
of the ‘‘Lords prayer,’’ and of Paul’s prayer for the Ephesian church. 
It seems to us that neither of these passages are changed for the 
better. Neither did the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians emerge 
manaltered from their hands. The change of the word ‘charity’ to 
‘love’ was to have been expected, but aside from that, that noble 
chapter should have remained unaltered. In all the above men- 
tioned passages, the new version seems to us to suffer in comparison 
with the old. They are robbed of their beauty of expression with- 
out thereby manifesting more of truth. According to our judg- 
‘ment, when any radical change in the phraseology of the text has 
been introduced by the revisers, they are not expressed in as felici- 
tous a diction as that used by the old translators; in other words 
‘the old version is rendered in more classic English than the new. 
None of the changes or alterations introduced in the new version in 
tthe least affect any fundamental Christian doctrine, nor unsettle in 
any degree the tenets held by any evangelical denomination. Whether 
tthe Revised version will supplant the old King James translation in 
public use and favor time alone will determine. 





Few works make real additions to the sum of human knowledge. 
There are not many Platos, Aristotles, Bacons, Homers, Shaks- 
peres, Goethes. The solid thought of the world might be found in 
comparatively few volumes. Most of books, even those of real and 
permanent value, are dilutions of these mighty masters. The great 
common herd of writers produce nothing, and yet their nothings find 
most ready sale. They do not tax the brain of the reader as they 
did not of the writer. Works of thought and genius, positive ad- 
ditions to knowledge, too frequently beg for publishers. Some few 
are published, some are helped through the press by governments, 
some by learned societies or liberal-minded men of wealth, while some 
remain in manuscript. Such has been the history of literature. Most 
of the reading of many past years, aside from that of scholars, has 
‘been not merely absolutely worthless, but in a multitude of cases 
«most injurious and damning. ‘This has been especially the case with 
«cheap publications easily within the reach of the young; and illus- 
‘trated publications Whose pictures have been stamped upon the very 
souls of the youthof the land. But, happily, herein the law(we trust 
also a more healthful condition of morals) has forced a change for 
tthe better. ’ 

The taste of the reading public is being cultivated for the enjoy- 
ment.of a pure literature. We may note several hopeful signs of 
‘brighter days to come. Authors are directing their attention more 
tto that whichis true, beautiful, good, and useful. The land is being 
baptized with a scientific spirit. Philology has been settled ona firm 
basis. The Bible is being studied as it never was before. Publishers 
are putting upon the market works which cost thought and are cal- 
culated to feed thought. All this means progress. An effort is be- 
dng made also te place standard works within the reach of the poor, 
andithose.of meflerate means. Good books are published in two 





editions; a library edition and a cheaper popular edition.. The best 
historians, essayists and poets have been published and are offered 
at prices remarkably low. Publishing houses have been established 
for the purpose of supplying the public with standard books at low 
prices. Other publishers who formerly issued nothing above the 
common novel, are now publishing works of great literary value. 
The good can thus compete on equal terms with the bad. Such pub- 
lications have had an immense sale. This shows that the taste of 
the people demands food for the mind and not merely husks. Every 
hour employed in reading good works is saved from reading bad. 
This is most hopeful. We believe that the C. L. 8. C. has done much 
towards the cultivation of a taste for good reading. The CHavutav- 
Quan is a publication in the same line of valuable reading. As long 
as the price of one cigar will purchase an important work of a stand- 
ard author, which formerly sold for one dollar or more, there is no 
reason for our people denying themselves the pleasure of commnnion 
with superior minds. The literature for children is much improved 
not only in quality but in illustrations. The latter are commendable, 
and cannot but cultivate a healthful and, in the main, correct 
esthetic taste. Gazing upon objects of beauty will make beautiful 
souls. Sunday-school literature is advancing from baby-talk to 
manly utterances which are so much more acceptable to children. 
The truths of science, history, and even philosophy, may be made 
of great interest. These are finding a place in Sunday-school liter- 
ature, and still there is room. Our magazines and quarterlies have 
awidereading. The articles are generally good—some of them show 
original research. Live questions of the day are discussed from 
many standpoints. Authors are so well paid as to encourage them 
in doing good work. Some of our magazines with their fine illus- 
trations, in meeting the popular demand surpass anything of the 
kind in England, where they have reached a large circulation. Their 
publishers are sparing no expense and arg deserving of the most 
abundant success. In these magazines and reviews appear articles 
on current literature, discoveries, inventions, travels, biographies, 
philosophy, science, art, government, reform, finance, and in fact 
almost every department of knowledge. There ate fact, fiction, 
poetry, and speculation. This kind of literature takes the place of 
books and is worthy. Several magazines and reviews are devoted to 
special important subjects, as art, music, history, genealogy. We have 
not only a journal (which has already lived a number of years, ) de- 
voted to speculative philosophy, but also a journal of philology, and 
another of Platonic philosophy, and still another devoted to Ameri- 
can archeology, which at the same time discusses Biblical and 
Oriental subjects. Taking it all in all the literary work of the pres- 
ent day is of marked value, and the outlook for the future is most 
cheering and hopeful. We look for many years of great literary 
activity, not only in the United States and Europe, but also in other 
lands, which are awakening to behold the new light of progress. 





From the beginning of the Christian dispensation until now 
woman’s work has been an important factor in promoting the inter- 
ests of the Church and the spread of the gospel. Paul, in his epistle to 
the Philippians, speaks of ‘‘the women which labored with him in the 
Gospel,” and even since his day, women have been co-workers to- 
gether with the leaders of the church, and have always manifested 
a willingness to codperate in every undertaking to extend the king- 
dom of Christ, no matter how much toil and sacrifice it might re- 
quire at their hands. While women owe much to Christianity, they 
have shown, by their readiness to labor to promote its interests, that 
they have a true sense of their indebtedness to it for the position 
and privileges they enjoy in Christian lands. In the past history of 
the-church the work in which they have been engaged has been 
mainly carried on under the direction of the ministry and other 
regularly constituted ecclesiastical authorities, But within a few 
years they have become more self-reliant and independent, and 
have undertaken enterprises of magnitude on their own responsi- 
bility, both in the home and foreign field in Christian work, the lat- 
ter of which is especially worthy of consideration and commenda- 
tion. 

The organization of the first Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
was largely due to the efforts of Mrs. Thomas B. Mason, a returned 
missionary from Burmah. Her residence in heathen lands had 
made known to her the deep degradation of the women of the East, 
and she realized that on account of their secluded mode of life, it 
was almost impossible to secure any amelioration of their condition 
by means of ordinary missionary work, and if helped at all, it must 
be accomplished mainly by the efforts of their own sex in their be- 
half. She soon became convinced that the formation of the ‘“‘wom- 
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an’s mission to women’ was practicable, and at once set energeti- 
eally to work with the design in view. For the purpose she associa- 
ted herself with a number of earnest Christian workers of different 
denominations in the City of New York, and after mature considera- 
tion they determined to institute a ‘‘Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society.’’ They at once proceeded to carry out their design, and in 
1861 organized ‘The Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America 
for Heathen Souls.” This was the first Woman’s Board of Missions 
ever instituted. It was designed to be entirely undenominational in 
its work and management, the board of managers containing repre- 
sentatives from the Epicsopal, Reformed, Congregational, Presbyter- 
ian, Methodist and Baptist Churches. 

This organization was a new departure in missionary work, and, 
while it received the approbation and enthusiasticsupport of the more 
progressive element of the churches, it met with some opposition on 
the part of the conservatives and was deemed by them radical and 
impracticable. But by careful and prudent management, and especi- 
ally as a result of the beneficial results which were seen to accrue 
from its work, it was soon regarded with favor by the entire Chris- 
tian public, and its appeals for help were liberally responded to. In 
ashort time auxiliary branches were organized in almost all the 
leading cities of the land, most of which are still in a healthy and 
vigorous condition. The society commenced its labors in India, 
sending Miss Butler, an Episcopalian, as its first missionary, to Cal- 
cutta, who was the first American lady to devote herself to zenana 
work. From this small beginning the society has gradually ex- 
tended its operations until now, after the lapse of twenty years it 
has an annual income of about $50,000 and maintains in the foreign 
field about forty missionaries, nearly one hundred Bible-readers, be- 
sides a large force of other workers, 

The success attending the efforts of the W. U. F. M.S. soon resulted 
in the formation of similar organizations on a denominational basis. 
The Congregational Women’s Board was organized at Boston, in 
April, 1868, and the Woman’s Board of the Interior was instituted 
in Chicago in December of the same year. The Methodist Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was organized in 1869, the Presbyterian 
Woman's Foreign Board in 1870 and the Baptist Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society in 1873. All of these denominational societies 
have met with marked success, their wise and efficient manageinent 
having from the beginning commended them to the confidence of 
the churches to which they severally appertain. The receipts of the 
Presbyterian Society for 1879 were reported at $88,450. The Metho- 
dist Woman's Foreign Missionary Society reported its receipts at the 
close of the current year at $107,932. The other societies are doubt- 
less annually in receipt of similar sums, so that the aggregate amount 
of money annually disbursed by their societies in carrying on their 
work, falls but little, if any, short of half a million of dollars. 

With this amount of money they support nearly four hundred 
missionaries and about five hundred helpers and Bible-readers, be- 
sides a large number of teachers. 
of these societies consist in zenana instruction, Bible reading in the 
homes of the heathens, the sending out of female medical missiona- 
ries, the institution of women’s and children’s hospitals, and of 
schools for the training of native teachers. In all these respects 
they do not antagonize, but codperate with the older missionary so- 
cieties, and by these means render them valuable assistance in the 
work of evangelizing the heathen masses. 

The success which has thus far attended the efforts of the various 
Woman’s foreign missionary societies augurs well for their future 
prosperity and usefulness, and they should receive theecountenance 
and support of all who are desirous of the progress of the Church 
and the triumph of Christianity in foreign lands, 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Read our combination offer on another page—we will send the 
Cuautavaua AssemMBLY Dafty Heravp for the season of 188!, and the 
second volume of Tur Cuactavquan for two dollars and twenty-five 
eents. Send a post-office money order. 


The C. L. 8. C. is a busy organization. For nine months in the 
year the members are busy with their studiés. In the winter sea- 
son the local circles hold a variety of social entertainments, and in 
the summer the members are attracted to the assemblies. This sea- 
son.at Monterey, California; at Loveland, Asbury Park, Lake Side, 
Framingham and Chautauqua, members of the C. L. 8. C. will light 
camp-fires, hold round-table conferences, and enjoy their summer 
jubilee. 


EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK. 


The special features of the work - 
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The Rev. L. U. Stratton, editor of The Wesleyan, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
will deliver a lecture at the Chautauqua meetings in August, om 
“Pioneers, their Work and Wages.”’ 


There will be two lines of steamers on Chautauqua Lake this sum- 
mer. The “Independent Line,” with four boats, and the ‘‘Chautau- 
qua Lake Transit Company,” with seven boats. 


On the Loveland camp-ground there will be held aC. L. 8. C. as- 
sembly on July 12th and 13th. All members are cordially invited. 
Able lectures will be delivered by several eminent gentlemen. Dr-_ 
Vincent will be present and lecture on the 13th; after his lecture 
there will be a round table conference, and a C. L. 8. C. camp fire im 
the evening. 


The Chautauquans in Elyria, Ohio, had Dr. Vincent with them ow 
the 4th of June. He lectured on ‘‘That Boy’s Sister,”” held a conver- 
sazione on ‘Religion in the Home, Church, and Sabbath-school,’’ 
and then held a reception for the C. L. 8. C. The members were 
personally introduced, and all pronounced it a pleasant and profita- 
ble occasion. 


At Chautauqua this summer the ‘‘Look Up Legion” will have the 
inspiration of the presence and help of the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, Mass. He is the founder of this unique organiza- 
tion, at least he wrote the book *‘Ten times One is Ten,” in which» 
are the ideas upon which it is being built. Mr. Hale will read one of 
his fascinating stories at Chautauqua, which will be published in. the: 
next volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Chautauqua county has become noted for its local Stundhy-sclioof 
enthusiasm and influence. The secretary of the New York State As- 
sociation says: ‘Chautauqua county was marked'on a map at the 
International Convention held at Toronto,” and adis, ‘It is proper 
that this county, in the heart of which is held the great National 
§Sunday-school Assembly, should appear as one of the: banner coun- 
ties in the union in that convention.”’ 


“Music hath charms,” etc., no less at Chautauqua than elsewhere.. 
This year the visitors will be peculiarly favored. Professor 8. Vitale, 
of New York, who is a master of the violin, will furnish some choiee: 
music. Professor Sherwin willhave charge of a grand chorus choir. 
Professor Theodore F. Seward will teach ‘*Tonic Sol Fa.’ The orig- 
nal Fisk Jubitee Singers will be present during the meeting, to 
sing in their inimitable style their favorite melodies. The Amphi- 
theatre, Auditorium, Children’s Temple, and Hall of Philosophy will 
resound with music from the masters of yoice and instrument. It 
will be a musical festival. 


In Muscatine, Iowa, the C. L. 8. C. is styled a popular literary so 


ciety. They call their regular meeting “‘Chautauqua Love Feasts.’’ 


A correspondent says: ‘*We observe the memorial days with ap- 
propriate literary exercises. We also celebrate Robert Burns’s 
birthday. Our circle is growing in numbers and popular favor. We 
meet every two weeks for general literary exercises; essays are read, 
and we have discussions on the “Required Reading” in Tue Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN. The meetings are pleasantly conducted and we derive 
much benefit from them.” 


Professor John Kraus and Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, who will con- 
duct the kindergarten work at Chautauqua in August, held the 
closing exercises of their New York seminary for the training of 
kindergarten teachers the last day of May. Essays were read by 
members of the class on ‘Music in Kindergarten,” “Painting,” 
“Building,” “Story Telling,” ‘Games,’ ‘‘Weaving,’’ ‘‘Paper Fold- 
ing,’’ “Modeling,” Diplomas were granted to sixteen persons. 
They are building up an excellent school in New York city. All who 
desire a short course of instruction in the kindergarten, have a rare 
opportunity before them at Chautauqua under these accomplished 
teachers. 


etc, 


A friend writes from Milwaukee: ‘Our ‘Local Circle’ observed 
Shakspere’s Day by giving an entertainment which consisted of 
Shaksperean readings by Professor Cumnock, interspersed with 
choice selections of music. The name of the great elocutionist drew 
a large audience, and the circle netted a handsome sum, part of 
which was given to the trustees of the Summerfield church, who 
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have so generously given us the use of one of the church parlors for 
the weekly meetings of the circle, the balance was devoted to pur- 
chasing ef books of reference for the circle.” 





It will bring pain to many a reader of Tor CuHauTaugvuan to learn 
that Rev. William 0. Simpson, of the English Wesleyan connection, 
is dead. Mr. Simpson delighted and instructed the Chautauquan 
audiences two years ago whenever he appeared before them. We pub- 
lish in this number his noble lecture upon the great Yorkshire 
preacher, William Dawson. It is one of the best productions of its 
kind we have ever heard or read. It reveals the lecturer as well as 
the character lectured upon. We hope all will read it. Those who 
heard it from the lips now silent in death will not need to be urged to 
doso. Mr. Simpson spent nearly thirty years in the ministry, anumber 
of which he labored as a missionary in Maoras. He was one of the 
chief organizers of the Sunday-school Union. The world is better 
that such a man has lived, and misses him when he is gone. 





The C, L. 8. C., of Cincinnati, Ohio, held a reunion in St. Paul’s 
church on the 9th ult. It was the anniversary of Dr. Vincent's visit 
to them one year ago. Each of the twelve circles which form the 
union known as the C. L. 8. C. of Cincinnati and vicimity, were rep- 
resented on the programme. The Rey. Dr. Joyce, pastor of St. Paul’s 
church, presided. It was a musical and literary entertainment of a 
high order, followed by a banquet, and this was supplemented by a 
social entertainment. It brought together members of the circle 
who had never met before, and awakened feelings of fellowship 
which will no doubt grow stronger as the members continue their 
work in years to come. The president of this union, Miss Elinor 
0’Connell, was highly commended for the success of. the reunion. 
The second Monday evening in May of each year is set apart as a 
‘‘red letter’ day for the C, L. S. C. in Cincinnati and vicinity. 





The officers of the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western Railroad met 
at Chautauqua the 14th of June. There were present Messrs. J. W. 
Jones, President; A. N. Martin, Vice-President; T. H. Wilson, Gen; 
eral Superintendent, and R. D. McCreary, Chief Engineer. ' Lewis 
Miller, Esq.. President of the trustees of Chautauqua, and Mr. A. K. 
Warren, Secretary, met with these gentlemen. They decided to build 
railroad from Mayville to Chautauqua ( Fair Point), torun along the a 
Jake shore and terminate on the new grounds at the head of North 
Avenue, where they will build a commodious depot. Work will be 
commenced immediately, and the road will be completed so that 
trains will be run through from Pittsburgh and Brocton to the As- 
sembly Grounds by the first day of July. Through cars will be run 
from the west and east to Chautauqua by the Lake Shore and New 
York Central railroads. Through trains via New Castle railroad. 





During the past year the Cleveland daily papers have given good 
reports of the meetings held by the local circles in that city. The 
Leader furnishes the following as a description of a part of the exer- 
cises of a recent gathering of the ‘“‘East End Circle:”’ 

“Mrs. Myra £. Fenton read a poem which she had written for the 
occasion. This, like all her past efforts for the benefit of the mem- 
bers, abounds in keen wit and humor. As children of the old woman 
who lived in the shoe, the reader worked in the name of each mem- 
ber of the circle. The following in regard to Mr. JuliusKing, the 
vice-president, will serve as a sample of the whole: 

Oh! the Powers that be in this C. L. 8. C. 

There are Kings of quite various state and degree. 
One is training the young how to shoot an idee; 
Another makes eyes of all color and size 

To see when past seeing, and, it’s stated, I think, 
The far and near-sighted he sees with a blink, 
And knows how to fit ’em all ‘‘quicker’n a wink,”’ 
As the boys say—that reminds me that.I must make haste, 
Or this rich social season will all go to waste ; 
Besides, — excuse ny reminding you, too, 
That we live in that old traditional shoe.”’ 

—Perhaps no item in the bill of commissary supplies at Chautau- 
qua has been more prized than the excellent quality of the milk fur- 
nished. In such a resort the milk should be as much above suspic- 
ion as Cesar’s wife, and it has been so. Taken fresh and entire from 
thé best dairies of one of the best dairy regions in the world, it is 
handled until delivered to the purchaser better than any other milk 
dealer can treat it. One important point about having milk keep, is 
to cool it as soon after milking as possible, and to keep it cool. This 
is ingeniously provided for by the arrangements at Chautauqua. 
The milk depot will continue in the same hands as heretofore man- 
aged it. 
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{Our readers are invited to send us questions of interest to be an- 
swered in this department. We welcome those which arise from our 
work in the C. L. 8. C., and all others whose answers may aid in our 
search after knowledge. Many are now on our table but must wait 
their turn to be answered. A kind hint to a certain class of question- 
ers will be of value to them and facilitate matters greatly, viz: When 
the price of a book, or, as in many cases, the publisher of the same, 
is the (portion. the information can be obtained more directly and 
easily by addressing any leading book or publishing house in the 
country. They make a business of furnishing such information. 
When THe CHAvuTAUQUAN’s memory is insufficient it has to fall back 
on this method itself. } . 

The Cuautavgua AssEMBLY Datty HeRraxp will mirror all the -pro- 
ceedings of the Chautauqua meetings each day. The arrivals, 
special services, incidents, meetings of every kind, brief sketches of 
distinguished people, etc., etc. See our combination offer. 

Q. Is it ever right to speak of a ‘‘confliction between two duties ?”’ 

A. No. Two duties never conflict. We know not whether our in- 
quirer refers to a conflict between duties, or to the unauthorized term 
“confliction.’’ The proper word is conflict or collision. 

Q. Does the C. L. 8. C. tend to dissuade young men and young 
women from pursuing a regular college course? ‘ 

A. Decidedly, no. We confidently believe the tendency to be in the 
opposite direction. The reason why five times the present number 
of students is not found in the colleges of this country is the want of 
an intellectual awakening in the millions of homes in this land. The 
C. L. 8. C., and every kindred movement, is an intellectual appetizer 
destined to arouse mentai appetites whose craving will not be satis- 
fied with the studies of the C. L. 8. C., nor even with a college course, 
hut will last through life, and constitute the best inheritance of pos- 
terity. é 

Q. Does Dr. Vincent think it possible to have a school of theology 
at Chautauqua without its being sectarian ? 

A. There is no difficulty in the way whatever. There is a very 
large territory covered by the doctrines in which all evangelical 
Christians agree, and from which is excluded the dogmas over which, 
when thinking more about earth than heaven, they wrangle. The 
school of theology will be in the spirit of the whole Chautauqua 
movement. ‘ 

Q. Do you think the New Version will be adopted ? 

A. One must needs be prophet indeed to speak with assurance 
upon the subject. If by “adopted” is meant to supplant the King 
James version in the household, and with the average Bible-reader, 
we are inclined to think that the time is very long yet. The New 
Version, if it ever supplants the old in this respect, must do it gradu- 
ally. It will be adopted immediately and with profit as a book of 
constant reference and comparison by ministers and critical Bible 
students. 

Q. In one of the books now being read by the C. L. 8. C. occurs the 
following: ‘‘ ‘We have met the enemy and they are ours,’ was General 
Grant’s announcemeut.”’ Is not this a serious historical blunder ? 

A. General Grant may have made such an announcement, but we 
are quite sure he placed it under quotation marks, as it is the famous 
sentence written by Comodore Perry on the back of an old letter dur- 
ing the battle of Lake Erie. 

Q. Is there any hope that the American Indian can ever be made 
a Christian citizen ? 

A. Those having charge of the schools for Indian youths at Fort- 
ress Monroe? and at Carlisle, Pa., report progress and great encour- 
agement. See article in Harper's Magazine for May. 

Q. I notice in the copy of the AssemBiy HERALD, which you sent with 
my last CuauTauquan, that for the tuition fee of twelve dollars stu- 
dents may enter as many classes in the School of Languages as they 
desire. May I infer from this that it is advisable to begin two or 
more languages at the same time ? 

A. Some persons have a special talent for learning languages, and 
may be able to get on successfully with two or three at once. Itisa 
rule, however, holding good in the vast majority of cases, that the 
best results are realized when the student begins a single language 
and masters in it part before beginning another. He who begins Ger- 
man and French at the same time, for instance, will find himself 
mixing words and idioms and principles, thus multiplying difficul- 
ties. In most, if not all colleges, students begin only one language in 
any year, then another, it may be, the year following, and so on. 
With this principle in view those who have made a beginning in a 
language or two may properly avail themselves of two or more 
classes at Chautauqua. In all cases it will be well to consult with 
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-the professor of the School of Languages upon this point before en- 
ering upon the work. 

Q. Where can I get a copy of Professor Sauveur’s French dic- 
tionary ? 

A. Professor Sauveur has not written a French dictionary, nor do 
we knew that he contemplates writing one. His method of teaching 
does not involve the handling of the dictionary so much as the old 
way. 

Q. Would you advise a young man who is just completing his col- 


dege course and proposes to enter the ministry, to spend two or three 
years in Germany to finish his theological education ? 


A. Dr. James Strong answered this question a few years since in a 
lecture he delivered at Chautauqua, as follows: 

“The facilities for theological education in this age and country are 
unexampled. There is animpression quite prevalent—I may say it 
amounts to the force of a fashion—that a course of studyin some 
German university is a proper, if not needful thing as a capsheaf to 
an*academic and theologic curriculum pursued at home. This is 
largely, as I apprehend, a mistake. A short trip abroad may bea 
good finish to a young man after completing his studies, for sight 
seeing and general information; and if he designs to fit himself for 
a professor’s chair, a protracted stay in Europe may be of great ser- 
vice tohim. But if he intends to preach the Gospel simply, espe- 
cially in an evangelical pulpit, I believe that two or three years spent 
in Germany will be rather a detriment than a benefit to him. It wil] 
be apt to unsettle his sympathy with his own nation and church, if 
not his habits of personal piety and his religious views ; and the time 
thus spent can be much more profitably employed at home. We have 
Germanism enough that floats of itself to our shores in men and 
books, without sending our youth abroad to be directly infected with 
it. Very little that they bring back will be available in America with- 
out a fumigation that can better be done without so costly a visit.” 

Q. Why are lawyers and physicians generally inclined to skeptical 
views concerning religious subjects ? 

A. Our questioner assumes more than we believe to be sustained 
by a careful study of the facts. That lawyers or physicians are more 
skeptical than others is certainly not according to our own acquain- 
tance and observation. Some minds are skeptical by nature, but this 
does not apply to any class or profession. Generally in this country 
and age men are skeptical by reason either of associations or super- 
ficiality. The average skeptic will be found to deal in empty gener- 
alities, stock phrases, unable to give a reason to himself or anybody 
else. The lawyer or the doctor is, therefore, by the very habit of mind 
which his study begets, protected from one of the greatest sources of 
unbelief among men. That physicians and lawyers are too often not 
men of piety does not prove that they are unsound in doctrine. We 
have not observed, however, that even this is any truer of them than 
“of any other class of society. 

Q. Is theology a science ? 

A. Max Miiller says itis, and we agree with him. Why not? It 
treats of the highest forms of law, and indeed it embraces all law— 
both natural and spiritual. Laws that relate to the being of God, 
and the being of man, and all beings and things that are under law, 
seen and unseen. We would classify it as the first of the sciences, in 
its importance to man. 

Q. What is the difference between the classical and the scientific 
course, and which would you advise a young man who contemplates 
entering college next fall, to pursue ? 

A. 1. The words classical and scientific as defined in the usage of 
most colleges in the country, do not describe a course consisting in 
the one case of classics to the exclusion of scientific studies, nor in 
the other case of science to the exclusion of languages. According 
as the chief place is given to linguistic or scientific study, is the 
course called classicai or scientific. 

2. These courses are designed and are generally regarded by edu- 
cators to be equal in their advantages for mental discipline. We 
know, therefore, of no better way for the young man or woman en- 
tering college to determine the question than to submitit to his own 
tastes and preferences. The college life will be far more successful, 
for we always succeed best with those studies for which we have a 
natural relish. The student or scholar, like any other workman, 
ought to set himself to the kind of work which God by taste and abil- 
ity has best fitted him to do. 

o Are the five books on the special course to be read the first year, 
and the second year a new list to be made for us ? 

A. A White Seal course will be arranged in connection with each 
year’s studies. Full explanation has been given in the President's 
address just sent out. 





Q. Could Taine’s History of English Literature be substituted for 
the Chautauqua library of English History and Literature ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it desirable in filling out the quarterly reports, to gre the 
names of books read in connection with and bearing upon the same 
subjects as those treated in the regular course ? 

A. All books bearing upon the required studies, whether on the 
special course or not, should be reported under the head of special 
books. 

Q. Is The ‘‘Tongue of Fire’ a required book ? 

A. Members of the Circle may read either ‘‘The Tongue of Fire,”’ 
Dr. Fish’s ‘‘Primitive Piety Revived,” or‘‘The Acts of the Apostles.” 
One of these books is required. 

Q. Do not members of the C, L. 8. C. receive examination papers, 
and when ? 

A. Examination papers (memoranda) for the year, have now been 
sent to all members. Any persons who have not received them, 
should drop a line to the office at Plainfield, N. J. 

. Will ‘Forms of Water,’’ by Tyndall, be accepted as a special 
study? Also, “Conservation of Energy”’ (Stuart? ). 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any smaller books or primers beside the larger books 
and THe CHAuTAUQUAN included in the course ? 

A. The only Chautauqua text-book in this year’s course of study 
is No. 27, ‘Readings from Ancient Classics.” 

Q. Will you please inform the Massachusetts Chautauquans what 
arrangements are being made for the proposed gathering at Fra- 
mingham, Mass.? 

A. On application to Eben Shute, Esq., Boston, Mass., a Framing- 
ham circular will be sent. The Framingham Assembly begins 
August 23, and closes on September 1. 

Ss Should reading in the white seal course be reported as ‘“‘spe- 
cial” or “required ?” 

A. As “special.” 

Q. On the white seal course for 188Q-81 appears the book, ‘“Illus- 
trated History of Ancient Literature,’’ by Quackenbos, price $1.25. 
The same book appears in the list of required reading for 1881-82, the 
only difference being a difference in price, the latter only eighty 
cents. Please explain. Which edition shall I get? Shall I read it 
now or wait till next year ? 

A. The retail price of the book named is $1.25, but it was decided 
to put it on our regular course, the price was reduced to eighty cents. 
It is the same edition in both cases. As the book is now on the reg- 
ular course, it will not be retained on the White Seal. You can read 
it now or next year, as you prefer. 

Q. Are the members of the class of 1882 required to read Hill's 
“‘Tyue Order of Studies ?” 

A. No. It is not a required book. 


Q. If books of past quarters are read in review are they to be re- 
ported ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Please tell me if ‘‘secular papers’’ in memoranda No. 18includes 
magazines such as Harper’s, Scribner’s, etc.? and are more than one 
to be named ? 


A. Yes. Name as many as you are in the habit of reading, 


RIPPLES FROM CHAUTAUQUA. 


—Perhaps the distinguishing inspiration of the Chautauqua Idea, 
is its success in mingling entertainment and instruction. Nothing 
seems too trivial to be turned to profit. In this way they popularize 
knowledge. An illustration of this phase of the management can be 
seen in the announced ten lectures on art by J.8. Corning. To illus- 
trate and popularize these, they are accompanied by copies of the 
typical works discoursed upon, over 400 pictures of the finest class 
efart. Where besides at Chautaqua is so much ,that is rare and 
good brought before the common people? 


—One of the first questions asked about the programme, will be: 
“Ts Frank Beard to be there?’’ Frank Beard will be there, D. V. 
The announcement open’s up to the mind’s eye along vista of puns 
and pictures, of chalk and cheers, of truth illuminated by the graphic 
art, and of a platform illuminated by the very open countenance pf 
the graphic artist. We can imagine this picture with Beard left out, 
but it would put a very bare look on the face of it to take away the 
Beard. Itis in respect of his presence only that Chautauquans can 
be said to be well beered; otherwise it is a strictly total abstinence 
community. May it be long before it “swears off" in respect of 
that intoxicant. 
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—General 0. 0. Howard has been invited to Chautauqua this year, 
Joe Howard hasn't. Pope said not all the blood of all the Howards 
could ennoble certain classes. He must have had a prophetic refer- 
ence to some bleod of the name of modern circulation. 


—A roller skating rink will be opened in July at Chautauqua. The 
proprietors will allow the class in calisthenics to use it every day. 
With skates, dumbbells, rods, rings, rink and rowing our youngsters 
ought to be able to take exercise enough at Chautauqua this season. 


—The onward march of improvement will not “tramp onto” 
Knower’s Ark. It will remain a prominent and unique, if not archi- 
tecturally imposing feature of the landscape in the vicinity of the 
Amphitheater; the abode of fun and philosophy in the pressure of 
200 pounds to the square inch in a “possible 100.” 


—Dr. Vincent announces, and we know with regret, that the follow- 
ing persons heretofore advertised will probably not be present: Dr. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Dr. Thos. Armitage, Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Bishop H. 
W. Warren, Dr. Jno. Potts—{ all of whom have gone to Europe ),—Dr. 
A. 8. Hunt, “the Palestine Arabs,’’ G-vernor Colquitt, Senator Gor- 
don, and Bishop Foss, 


—The high-priests and vestals of harmony will be there again. 
The Jubilee Singers can penetrate the hearts of a larger number in 
an average audience with the divine afflatus of music, than any 
other choral combination that ever ‘‘took the pitch.” There be mu- 
musicians and musicians: each has a few to appreciate and admire 
his quality; a select few who up or down to his standard of perform- 
ance—and it is good music for them and him respectively. But the 
Jubilees compass all standards, for they reach all hearts. 

—Dr. Vincent, as already announced, has engaged Prof. J. W. 
Churchill to give a series of twelve popular lessons during the As- 
sembly on elocution, Prof. Churchill’s lessons will begin August 4. 
In the School of Languages and in the Teacher’s Retreat, Prof. 8. 
8. Curry, of Boston University, will take charge of elocution. He 
will give one,or two hours a fay, beginning July 8, and persons who 
desire instruction in the theory and practice of voice culture by one 
of the foremost masters in this department, will do well to be present 
at Chautauqua at the very beginning of the School of Languages, 
July 7. 

‘« —We anticipate that the lectures of Nathan Shepard, Esq., of Chi- 
cago, on ‘Popular Authors,” will be one of the best items in the 
year’s bill. Following are the subjects: ‘‘Carlyle,” ‘‘George Eliot,”’ 
“Thackeray,” ‘“Dickens,’’ ‘“‘Ruskin,’”’ ‘‘Macaulay,” “Darwin,” “Bul- 
wer,” “Scott and MacDonald,” ‘‘Heine.’’ Leaders, of thought and 
teachers of youth should recognize the fact, that at the best Eng- 
lish literature is miserably taught in our best and highest popular 
schools. Some of the accepted text-books in this branch are full of 
errors, glaring omissions, prejudice and cant, and perpetrate that 
worst of all sins, a deformed, false intellectual bias. Hence the 
more need of a broad, critical and comprehensive supplementary 
training in literature. Nowhere is this important task so energeti- 
cally. and hopefully undertaken as at Chautauqua. 

—An illustration of the turn toward the practical and useful given 
to Chautauqua affairs, is furnished in the introduction of Prof. C. 
W. Wasson, of Portville, N. Y., into the programme in his specialty, 
“Industrial Education.”” Prof. Wasson is the man who electrified 
the New York State Teachers’ Convention (secular), at Canandaigua 
last summer, by showing what school children could do at handiwork 
without other facilities than they could themselves supply. He is 
in charge of an exhibit of such work from all schools of the state of 
New York at the State Convention at Saratogathis year. Both as an 
aid to literary courses and as a training toward bread-winning to 
supply the place of the suppressed apprentice system, this industrial 
training is rightly regarded as one of the most weighty undertakings 
in education; and Chautauqua does well to give it recognition and 
prominence. 

—It cannot be too frequently impressed on the general public, nor 
too often made a subject of mutual conversation between Chautau- 
qua habitues and visitors, that the sanitary condition of Chautau- 
tauqua is by far better than than that of any resort in the world. 
These points deserve to be emblazoned in the electric lights above 
that city in the grove: 1. The air is pure and free from malaria and 
insects. 2. The water supply is, by the test of aceurate chemical an- 
alysis, the purest known. 3. There is no sewage; everything refuse 
is deported off and away from the ground every night; it is not al- 
lowed to contaminate either air or water. Add to these precaution- 
ary conditions of health, the mountain coolness of the lake, to secure 





comfort, and you have such a combination of advantages and at- 


tractions as no other place in America boasts. In fact, Chautauqua. 
has all the institutions of civilized life save one. It has no cemetery... 


—There are many inspiring views to be had at Chautauqua, but 


the most inspiring of all is the Amphitheater, packed from hub to- 


periphery, like sardines in a box, palpitating and swaying under the- 
double illumination and stimulation of electricity and eloquence, 
erupting suddenly in the popped-out floresence of the ‘“‘Chautauqna 
salute.” It represents the grandest thing in creation—human po- 


tentiality. Eloquence, representing the wonderful power of repro- 


ducing ideas in uttered language common to all understanding, and 
in its effects illustrating the power of mind over mind. The electrie 
light, representing knowledge, and illustrating the power of mind 
over mind. Shakspere’s wish is realized: “Oh, for a muse of fire 
that might exceed the brightest heaven of invention!” And the 
sympathetic, palpitating audience, bursting forth in one common 


expression of silent power, illustrating the brotherhood and unity of’ 


man. No speaker ever has before him a quicker audience, with 
grander surroundings and larger potentiality of influence than that 
which fills the Amphitheater at Chautauqua. The sight is worth 
going far merely to see. } 

—To get the fullest measure of enjoyment and benefit at Chautau- 
qua one needs first of all to provide for his physical comfort. If he 
is going to follow up the meetings or take a course of study, he needs 
to make sure of comfortable quarters and a good diet, because this 
course involves a great mental and physical tax which must be forti- 
fied against. If he is only coming for rest, to mind and body already 
overworked, he equally needs comfortable surroundings. His abil- 
ity to get that rest will largely depend on his power to assume indif- 
ference to the stir and mental exercitation about him; to abandon 
the meetings and schools by day, and loll in the rustic seats and 
hammocks or drift upon the Lake, like Buchanan Read on the Bay 
of Naples: 

“Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail; 
A joy intense 
The cooling sense 
Glides o’er my drowsy indolence.”’ 

Chautauqua offers with one hand Rest and with the other, Work. 
If you clutch at the wrong hand don’t blame Chautauqua for your 
choice. And whether the choice prove a wise one, will principally 
depend on your physical fitness for that you have taken, 

—The programme of Chautauqua for 1881, fills ten columns, closely 
printed, of the AssemBLy HeERALp, and it bristles with strong names 
and rare attractions. But there is no one feature of it containing as 
much possibility of good, and promise of usefulness, as the Chautau- 
qua Teacher’s Retreat. This, and the School of Languages ( whiclr 
j8 cognate in secular education), take up three of the ten columns, 
and haye by far the largest array of talent and cost. All of which 
goes to show that Dr. Vincent was sincere when he pronounced the 
secular school teacher the head of all professions; and he gives to 
the training of teachersa corresponding prominence at Chautauqua. 
Beginning with Prof. Dickinson (unsurpassed in didactics), and go- 
jng down the list of teachers and speciatists, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the comprehensiveness of the training school here 
opened. It, moreover, offers what few normal schools do, a many- 
sided culture to teachers—technical, artistic, philosophic, cesthetic. 
To show that Dr. Vincent has the root of the matter in him, we 
quote his statement of the ‘“‘Chautauqua Idea of Teaching” as he 
gave it to us last year: 

The teachers should seek to apply the truth effectively. (1.}—To 
the pupil's perception. (2.)—To the pupil’s imagination. (3.)—To 
the pupil's memory. (4.)—To the punts reason. (5.)}—Tothe pupil’s 
conscience. (6.)—To the pupil’s affection. (7. } To the pupil’s will. 
(8. }—To the pupil’s daily lite. : 

And then his clear-cut, broad definition of to teach: 

—— is to arrest and arouse a mind and set it at its legitimate 
work. , 

The legitimate work of mind is to think—to think with a wise pur- 
pose. 
ent the business of the teacher to set the mind of his pupil to 

inking. 

(1.) Thinking—To feel its need of truth. (2.) Thinking—to explore 
old truth. (3.) Thinking—to get new truth. (4) Thinking—to grow 
by truth. (5.) Thinking—to make a wise use of all truth. 


_ The coming teacher will have breadth, tact, intensity, individual- 
ity; and his life will be devoted to the mission embraced in the above 
definition. 

What other training school for teachers is animated by so grand 
a purpose and so well qua!ified for its fulfillment? 
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PARTIAL PROGRAMME. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF LAN- 
GUAGES. 
Opening Day, Thursday, July 7. 


11:00 a. m.—Opening Exercises, (Tem- 


p 
:00 

the Professors; 

Classes, (Temple). 
7:00 p. m. a espers, (Lower Park). 
8:00 p. m.—Reception, (Hotel 
seum Parlors). 

DAILY PROGRAMME C. §. I 


1. The morning of each week day, ex- 
cept Saturday, will be devoted to “class 
studies in German, French, Greek and 


e). 
. m.—Salutations; Addresses by 
Arrangement of 


bo 





Latin. 

2. The afternoon of each week day, 
except Saturday, will be devoted to} 
class study in Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, 
Elocution, Phonography, and English | 
Literature. 

3. On Tuesday evening of each week 
Prof. A. Lalande will deliver a lecture 
in French. 

4. On Friday evening of each week 
Prof. J. H. Worman will deliver a lec- | 
ture in German. 

5. On Wednesday evening of each | 
week, until the opening of the Assem- 
bly, Vesper Services will be held. 

6. On Monday evening, July 11, an 
Old-Fashioned Singing School will be | 
held. 

7. On Monday evenings, July 18 and | 
25, there will be sessions of an Old- 
Time Debating Society. 

8. On Saturday, July 9, there will be | 
an excursion on the lake, for mem- 
bers of the Chautauqua School of Lan- 
guages. 

9. On Saturday, July 16, there will be 
an excursion on the lake, and a pienic 
for members of the Chautauqua School 
of Languages. 

10. On Sunday, July 10, Dr. J. H. Vin- | 
cent will preach at 10:30 a. m., the an- | 
nual sermon before the C. S. L.; Sab- 
bath-school and Assembly will meet at | 
2:30 p. m.; Vespers at 7:30 p. m. 

11. On Thursday, July 14, Miss Ame- 
lia B. Myers, of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Normal School, will begin a series of | 
lessons and exercises in Calisthenies. 

12. On Tuesday, July 19, the Chau- 
tauqua Teachers’ Retreat will open its | 
sessions. 

3. Saturday, July 23, the School of 
Languages will unite with the Teach- 
ers’ Retreat in a ‘Public Day.’’ Edu- 
ucational Papers will be read; lectures | 
on Shakspere will be delivered; a} 
Public Debate will be held. At 4 p.m. 
there will be a “Spelling Match,” and | 
in the evening Prof. J. Vitale will give | 
an entertainment with the, violin. 

14. Prof. 8. S. Curry, of Boston Uni- 
versity, will give daily lessons in 
“Voice Culture ;” ” Prof. W.D. Bridge in 
“Phonography ;’”? Rabbi Nathan Noah 
in Hebrew, Am Prof. W. D. MacClin- 
tock, of Kentucky, in Anglo-Saxon and | 
Shaksperean Literature. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
ne day, Tuesday, July 10. 





Opening services. 


2 
op. 1 
3p.m. Organization of the classes. 
8.30 


30 p.m. Reception of the C. T. R., by | 
the C. 8. L. in the Hotel Parlors. 


hoon Ww, 


| Oswego Normal Se hool; 
eling, | by Edward A. Spring, sculptor, of | 


'dergarten, by 


PROGRAMME OF THE C. T. R. 

1. Prof. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, 
will lecture on “Ps chology and Peda- 
ogy,’ at 9a. m., July 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
7 ey and 29, and August 1. 

Prof. S. F. Frost, of Mass., will lec- 
an on ‘‘Geography outside of the Text- 
Books,”’ at 10 a. m., July 20, 21, 22, 25, 
and 26. 

3. Prof. F. W. Osborn, of the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., will in- 
struct classes in ‘‘English,’”’ and “Eng- 
lish Literature,’ at lla. m., July 20, 21, 
22, 28, 29, and also on other dates. 

4, Prof. C. W. Wasson, of Cattarau- 


| gus Co., will report ‘*Methods of Indus- 


= | 
Athen- | trial Education,” with specimens, at 


10 a. m., on July 27 and 28. 


5. Prof. C. C. Bragdon, of Lasell Sem- 
inary, Mass., will lecture on the ‘‘Au- 


burndale method, ” at 10a. m., July 29. | 
. MacClintock, of Ken- | 


6. Prof. W.D 
tucky, will give instruction in the “Lite- 
rature of Shakspere and Chaucer.’’ He 
will also give daily lessons in Anglo- 
Saxon. 
. Daily lessons will be given in He- 

by Rabbi Nathan Noah; in Elo- 
eution by Prof. 8. 8. Curry, of Bos- 
ton University ; in P honography, by W. 
D. Bridge, V. D. M. of Conn, ; 
nastics, by Miss Amelia B. Myers, 
in 


New Jersey; in Tonic Sol Fa, by Prof. 
T. F. Seward, of New Jersey; in Kin- 
Prof. John Kraus, and 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. 

8. Prof. A. Lalande will lecture in 
French, on Tuesday evenings, July 19, 
~ 

Prof. J. H. Worman, will lecture 
in Ge ‘rman, on Friday evenings, July 
sm) 
22, 29. 

10. Prof. C. F. Richardson, editor of 
Good Literature, will lecture on ‘In- 
tellectual Economy,” at 8 p. m., Thurs- 


| day, July 21, and on the ‘Native Ele- 


ment in American Literature,” at 8 p. 


| m., Friday, July 22. 


9° 


ay 


11. Saturday, July 
lic Day. 


10 a. m.—Paper on the ‘Home School,” | 


by C. E. Bishop, Esq., of James- 





in Gym- | 
of | 
Clay Mod- | 


' 9:00 a. m.—Sabbath-sehool, 


will bea Pub- | 


town, N. Y., editor of the Country- | 


side. 
11 a. m.—Lecture on Shakspere, by Prof. 
W. D. MacClintock, of Kentucky. 


2 p..m.—A paper on ‘What our Pupils | 


Read,” by Dan 
Jamestown, N. Y¥ 

3 p. m.—Debate: Question—‘‘Are the 
schools of to-day, with their super- 
ior facilities, relatively more effee- 
tive than the schools of forty years 
ago?” 


7p. m.—An entertainment by Prof. J. 
Vitale, and his violin. 


Post, Esq., of 


H. 


| 8p. m.—A spelling match. 


12. On Sabbath, July 24, in addition 
to the usual session of the Sabbath- 
school, and of the Assembly, the annual 
sermon before the C hautauqua Teach- 
er’s Retreat will be preached. 


13. Nathan Sheppard, Esq., of New 
Y ork, will lecture as follows: 





2. p. m. Monday, July 25, on ‘‘Carlyle.”’ | 


2p. m. Tuesday, 
Eliot. 


2 p.m. Wednesday, July 27, on ‘‘Thack- 
y. ” 


July %, on ‘George 


8 p. m. Wednesday, July 27, on ‘‘Dar- 
win 
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2p. m. Thursday, July 28, on “Dick- 
ens.”’ 
8 p. m. Thursday, July 28, on ‘‘Bulwer.”’ 
8 p. m. Friday, July 29, on ‘‘Heine.”’ 
4p. m. Tuesday, August 2, on ‘‘Macau- 
lay.” 


8 p.m Friday, August 5, on “Scott and 
MacDonald.” 
4p. m. Saturday, Aug. 6, on ‘“‘Ruskin.”’ 
14. Ve _— services will be held at 7 
p. m., July 20 and 27. 
15. The New Archeological Museum 
will be opened at some time during the 
Teacher’s Retreat. 


16. The Educational Museum, with 
maps, books, charts, photographs and 
Engravings of Educational Institutions, 
and the ‘‘Toy-Language Department’’ 
will be opened during the Retreat. 


CHAUTAUQUA PUBLIC MEETINGS ; 
EIGHTH YEAR. 


JULY 30. 








SATURDAY, 


Opening Day. 


9.00 a. m.—First Confer- 
ence, 

10:45 a. m.—Sermon by Signor Allesan- 
dro Gavazzi, of Italy, (Amphithea- 
ter). 

2:00 p. m.—Lecture on ‘Italy, Past and 
Present,’’ by Signor Gavazzi, (Am- 
phitheater). 

| 4:00 p.m.—Grand Concert, 

lee Singers. 


Missionary 


Fisk Jubi- 
(Amphitheater.) ° 

7:00 p. m.—Second Missionary Confer- 
ence. 

8.00 p. m.—Platform Meeting. Musie: 
Prof. W. F. Sherwin, Leader; P. J. 
Jersey, Cornetist; J. Vitale, Violin- 
ist, and Jubilee _— Addresses 
by Rev. 8. B. Barnitz, Rev. Dr. D. 
Berger, and others. 

SABBATH, JULY 
‘No admission to the 
Sabbath). 


31. 


Grounds on 


(Temple 


and Chapel). Assembly, (Amphi- 
theater). 

10:45 a. m.—Sermon by C. Fowler, 
D. D., LL. D., on the “I Philosophy 


of Missionary Work.” 
2:00 p. m.—Sermon by A. H. Burling- 
ham, D. D. 
4:00 p.m.—Third Missionary Confer- 
ence, and Devotional Service. 
7:00 p. m.—Fourth Missionary Confer- 
ence and Vesper Service. 
:00 p. m.—City Mission Work, Rev. 8- 
Bb. Barnitz. 
MONDAY, 


8 


AUGUST 1. 


9:00 a. m.—Fifth Missionary Confer- 
ence. 

10:45 a.m.—Lecture, ‘‘Around the 
World;”? Rev. Dr. M. M. Park- 


hurst, of Illinois. 
2:00 p.m ‘—Leeture on “The History of 


Missions,’”’ by C. H. Fowler, D. D. 
LL. D. 

4:00 p. m.—Sixth Missionary Confer- 
ence. 

7:30 p. m.—Third Anniversary of the 


Chautauqua Missionary Institute; 
addresses by Rev. Dr. J. B. Dales, 
of Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. D. K: 
Flickenger, of Ohio, and others. 
TUESDAY, AUG. 2. 
Temperance Day. 
9:00 a. m.—Seventh Missionary Con- 


ference 
10:00 a. m. ~ Public Temperance Ser- 
vice; Hon. W. C.J. Hall, Rev. J. 
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H. Miller, and Ralph A. Hale, Esq., 
presiding. Address of welcome 
to Governor St. John by Dr. J. H. | 
Vincent. Addresses by Governor 
J.P. St. John, of Kansas; Mrs. J. | 
Ellen Foster, of Iowa; and Mr. Eli | 
Johnson, Corresponding Secretary | 
N. Y. State Temperance Society. | 

2:00 p. m.—Temperance Meeting, con- | 
tinued. 

— m—Closing Exercises of the 

‘hautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, with | 

lecture on ‘‘Macaulay,’’ by Nathan | 
Sheppard, Esq., New York. 

8TH ANNUAL OPENING CHAUTAUQUA | 

ASSEMBLY. 

7:00 p. m.—Chautauqua Bells. 

7:30 p. m.—Chautauqua Vesper Service. | 

cans. m.—Chautauqua Reunion; Ad- | 

resses; Salutations; Reminis- 

cences* Dreams. 


9:30 p. m.—Fireworks; Illuminated 
Cottages, and Illuminated Foun- 
tain. 

10:00 p. m.— Warning Bell. 

10:30 p. m.—Night Bells. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3. 

8:00 a. m.—Chautauqua Children’s 
Class, (Temple); Rev. B. T. Vin- 
cent. } 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. Rev. B. 
T. Vincent. 
Sabbath-school Normal 
ment, Rev. J. L. Hurlbut. 
Eighth Missionary Conference. 

10745 a. m.—Lecture on ‘Methods of | 
Foreign Missionary Work,” by C. | 
H. Fowler,D. D., LL. D. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour, Rev. J. | 

. Knowles in charge. 

2:30 p. m.—Lecture. 

4:00 p. m.—Ninth Missionary Confer- 
ence; ‘“‘The Sunday-school and 
Missionary Work.”’ 

Specialties: Musical College, Prof. 

. F. Sherwin; Model of Pales- 
tine, Rev. S. MeGerald; Model of 
Jerusalem, Rev. 8S. J. M. Eaton, 

D. D.; Model of Tabernacle; Pri- 

mary Class Teachers, Miss Jennie | 

B. Merrill, of New York; Museum, 
W. A. Dunean; Hebrew, Rabbi | 
Nathan Noah; Elocution, Prof. J. | 
W. Churchill; Gymnastics, Miss | 
A. B. Myers; Tonic Sol Fa, Prof. 
T. F. Seward; Perrine’s Chart and 
Model, Miss Perrine. 

— m.—First Round-Table, C. L. 

. C., (Hall of Philosophy). 

—_ m.—Church Prayer Meetings, 
(Denominational). 

nae: m. Lecture: Md a A Years of 

unday-school Work,”’ y Rev S 
A. McKay, of Lyons, N. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 4. 

8:00 a. m.—Chautauqua Children’s 
Class, Newey pr 
First Early Lecture: ‘‘The Pastor,” 
Rev. D. A. Goodsell, D. D., New | 
Haven, Conn. 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. 
S. S. Normal Department. 
Tenth Missionary Conference. 


10:45 a. m.—Lecture: “The Study of 
Art, its Sources and Attractions,’’ 
by Prof. J. L. Corning. 

1:45 A 2 m.—Devotional Hour, Rev. J.H. 

nowles. 

2:30 a m.—Lecture on ‘‘The Results of 

oreign Missionary Work,’’ by C. 
H. Fowler, D. D., LL. D. 


Depart- | 





eas! p~-Sns exercises of C. F. 

4:00 p. m.—Specialties. 

eg m.—Lecture on ‘‘Scott and Mac- 

onald,’”’ by Nathan Sheppard, 
asq., New York. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 5. 

8:00 a. m.—Second Earlv Lecture: ‘‘The 
Chaldean Genesis,—the Bible His- 
tory of the Early Age of the World, 
as illustrated by Babylonian 
Myths,” by Wm. Hayes Ward, 
D. D., superintending editor of the 
New York Independent. 

Children’s Class, (Amphitheater). 


| 9:30 a. m.—The Intermediate Class. 


Normal Department. 


| 10:45 a. m.—Lecture: John B. Gough. 


1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour, Rev. J. H. 
Knowles. 


| 2:30 p. m.—Lecture: ‘‘A Sunday-school 


in the United States Congress,’’ by 
Frank Beard, Esq. 

4:00 p. m.—Specialties. 

5:00 p. m.—Second C. L. 8S. C. Round- 
Table. 

7:00 p. m.—Lecture on “The Word and 
the Church,” by Dr. J. H. Vincent. 

8:00 p. m.—Lecture on ‘‘Art, the Mirror 
of the Ages,” fifty stereopticon 
views, by Prof. J. L. Corning. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 6. 

Christian Commission and Army Chap- 

lain Day. 

8:00 a. m.—Third Early Lecture: ‘‘Mat- 
ter and Vitality,’ by Rev. H. H. 
More. 

Chiidren’s Class, (Temple). 
Panorama of Palestine. 


| 9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. 


Normal Department. 

10:30 a. m.—Army Chaplain and Chris- 
tian Commission Reunion; songs 
by the Fisk Jubliee Singers. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour, Rev. J. 
H. Knowles. 

2:30 p. m.—Army Chaplain and Chris- 
tian Commission Reunion, con- 
tinued. 

— m.—Third Anniversary C. L. 
8S. C.; the annual address will be 
delivered by Nathan Sheppard, 
Esq., theme: “Ruskin.” A letter 
from Dr. J. G. Holland, editor of 
Scribner's Monthly, will be read. 

7:30 p m.—Grand Concert by the Fisk 

ubilee Singers. 
SABBATH, AUGUST 7. 
(No admission to the Grounds on 

Sabbath). 

9:00 a. m.—Sabbath-school, (Temple 
and Chapel). Assembly, (Amphi- 
theater). 

10:45 a.m.—Sermon, by Rev. W. C. 
Wilkinson, D. D. 

2:00 p. m.—Memorial Service in honor 
of Rev. W. H. Perrine, D. D.; Rev. 
S. M. Vail, D. D., and Rev. W. O. 
Simpson, of England. ’ 

7:30 p. m.—Vespers. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 8. 

8:00 a. m.—Fourth Early Lecture: 
“Sunday Laws, Past and Present,”’ 
by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

Children’s Class, (Amphitheater). 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. 
Normal Department. 

10:45 a. m.—Publie Readings by Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, Andover, Mass. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour, Rev. J. 

H. Knowles. 





2:30 p. m.—Lecture: ‘The Man of To- 
morrow in the School of To-day,” 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, 
Mass. 

4:00 p. m.—Specialties. , 

_— m.—Third C. L. 8. C. Round- 

able 


7:00 p. m.—Lecture: ‘‘The School, the 
Scholar, and the Teacher,’”’ by Dr. 
J. H. Vincent. 

8:00 p. m.—Lecture: ‘‘Athens,its Glory, 
and its Ruins,’’ thirty stereopticon 
views, by Prof. J. L. Corning. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 9. 

8:00 a. m.—Fifth Early Lecture: ‘‘Dan- 
iel in Babylon,—the Historical 
Chapters of Daniel, as illustrated 
by Babylonian Monuments,”’ by 
Wm. Hayes Ward, D. D. 
Children’s Class, (Temple). 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. 
Normal Department. 

10:45 a. m.—Lecture, by Thomas Guard, 
D. D., of Baltimore. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour, Rev. J. 
H. Knowles. 

2:30 p. m.—A Story, to be read by its 
author, Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston. 

4:00 p. m.—The Chautauqua County 
S. S. Convention. 

Specialties. 

7:00 p. m.—Sunday-school Conference 
on “The Sunday-school Superin- 
tendent.”’ 

8:00 p. m.—Lecture: ‘‘Phydias,—the 
Golden Age of Sculpture,’’ forty 
stereopticon views, by Prof. J. L. 
Corning. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10. 

8:00 a. m.—Sixth Early Lecture: ‘‘The 
Revision of the Holy Scriptures,’ 
Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D 
Children’s Class, (Temple). 
Special Competitive 8S. 8. Normal 
Examination. 

10:45 a. m.—Lecture: ‘‘Revealed Theol- 
ogy and Modern Science,’’ 1st lec- 
ture, Luther T. Townsend, D. D., 
of Boston. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour, Rev. J. H. 
Knowles. 


2:30 p. m.—Denominational Sunday- 
school Congresses. (The several 
denominations, Baptist, Congre- 
ationalist, Methodist Episcopal, 


resbyterian, and all others who 
have representations on the ground, 
desiring it, will hold congresses for 
the discussion of Denominational 
Sunday-school Topics. In_ the 
Methodist Episcopal Congress, Rev. 
D. H. Muller, of Erie, Pa., will lec- 
ture on the ‘Church Lyceum.” An- 
nouncements for the other denomi- 
nations will be made in due time.) 

4:00 p. m.—Specialties. 

Anniversary of the ‘‘Look Up Le- 
gion,’’ Chautauqua Chapter. The 
Address will be delivered by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, of Boston. 

7:00 p. m.—Church Prayer Meetings, 
(Denominational). 

8:00 p. m.—Lecture; ‘Christ in Art. 
1. Symbolism and Portraiture.”’ 
Forty stereopticon views, Prof. J. 
L.. Corning. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 11. 
Chautauqua Alumni Day. 


8:00 a. m.—Seventh Early Lecture: 
“The Irrepressible Power of Chris- 
tianity,’”’ Prof. 8. Sprecher, LL. D., 
of Ohio. 

Children’s Class, (Temple). 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. 
Normal Department. 
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10:45 a. m.—Lecture: ‘‘The Bible and 
the Ass Wade —— Wm. 
Hayes Ward, D. 

1: “> igen Sour, Rev. J. H. 

nowles. 

4:00 p. m.--Specialties. 

7:00 p. m.—Chautauqua Alumni 
union. 

9:00 p. m.—Illuminated Fleet. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 12. 

8:00 a. m.—Eighth  LEarly 
‘‘Man, Mental and Moral, 
W.C. Wilkinson, D. D. 
Class, (Amphitheater). 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate class. 

Normal Department. 

10:45 a. m.—Lecture: ‘Revealed Theol- 
ogy and Modern Science,’’ 2d Lec- 
ture, by Luther T. Townsend, D. D., 
of Boston. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour —— 

2:30 p. m.—Public Debate on ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Suffrage. 

4:00 p. m.—Specialties. 

5:00 p. m.—Fourth C. L. 8. C. Round Ta- 
ble. 


Re- 


Lecture: 


Children’s 


by Rev. | 10:45 a. m.—Opening of the Chautau- 





8:00 | tye ms—Lecture: ‘‘Michael Angelo, or | | 8: 00 
rtu 


nder the Medici,” forty stere- | 


optican views, by Prof. J. L. Cor- 
ning. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 16. 
Chautauqua School of Theology Day. 
8:00 a. m.—Eleventh Early Lecture: 

“Theological Education,’’ by J. H. 
Vincent, 
Children’ s C lass (Temple). 


| 9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. 


3:00 p.m.—Lecture: “Christ in Art, 2d, | 


History.’’ Sixty steropticon views, 
Prof. J. L. Corning. 
9:30 p. m.—Class (1882) Vigil. 
SATURDAY, AUG. 13. 
National Day—Gen. O. O. Howard, pre- 
siding. 


8:00 a. m.—Ninth early Lecture: “The 
Great Pyramid, — its teachings 
to us, as a People;’’ Charles Lat- 
timer, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Children’s class (Temple). 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate class. 
Normal Departinent. 

10:45 a. m.—Oration on the Life and 


Character of Abraham Lincoln, by 
the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, of Indi- 
ana. The Jubilee Singers will be 
present. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional hour. 

2:30 p. m.—Grand Concert; W. F. 
win, Conductor. 

4:30 p. m.—Third Anniversary of the 
Dedication of St. Paul’s Grove. 

7:00 p. m.—Coneert, Prof. W.F. Sherwin 
in charge, assisted by Prof. P. 
sey, Cornetist, J. Vitale, Violinist, 
and the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

SABBATH, AUG. 14. 

_ (No admission to the grounds on 

Sabbath.) 

9:00 a. m.—Sabbath school, (Temple and 

Chapel). Assembly, ‘Amphitheater. ) 

10;45 a. m.—Sermon :— 

2:30 p. m.—Sermon :— 

7:00 p. m.—Vespers. 

MONDAY, AUG. 15. 

8:00 a. m.—Tenth Early Lecture: “Our 
Archeological Department,’’ by J. 
FE. Kittredge, D. D. 

Children’s Class, (Temple). 

9:30 a. m.—Intermediate Class. 
Normal Department. 

10:45 a. "m.—Lecture: 
fits,’ by Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour. 

2:30 PR m.—Lecture: ‘‘Pioneers: ee 
Work and their Wages,” Rev. L 
N. Stratton, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

4:00 p. m.—Specialties. 

5:00 p. m.-Fifth C. L. S.C. Round Table. 


Sher- 


J. Jer- | 


Normal Department. 


qua School of Theology ; Sermon on 
“John the Baptist, the Pioneer 
Preacher,’’ by Luther T. Townsend, 
D. D., Dean of the C. 8. T. 

1:45 p. m. —Dev otional Hour. 

2:30 p.m.—Lecture by Thomas Guard, 


be 


D. D., of Baltimore. 

4:00 p. m.—Specialties. 

8:00 p. m.—Lecture: ‘‘Raphael,—the 
glory of Modern Painting,’’ fifty 
steropticon views, Prof. J. L. Cor- 
ning. 

9:30 p. m.—Annual Camp-Fire of the 
»» L. S.C. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 17. 
8:00 a. m.—Competitive Examinations 
of Children’s Class, Intermediate 
Class, and Normal Department. 


10:45 a. m.—Grand Concert, W. F. 
Sherwin, Conductor. 


1:45 p. m.—Devotional Hour. 


:30 p. m.—Public Readings, Prof. J. 
W. Churebill, of Mass. 


to 


4:00 p. m.—Specialties. 

5:00 p. m.—Sixth C. L. S. C. Round 
Table. 

7:00 p. m.—Church Prayer Meetings, 


(Denominational). 


8:00 p. m. Lecture: ‘What Woman has 
done in Art for 1000 years.”” Fifty- 
five stereopticon views; by Prof. J. 
L. Corning. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 18. 
Children’s Day. 
8:00 a. m.—Primary Teacher’s Compet- 


itive Examination, 

Children’s Class, (Amphitheatre). 
9:30 a. m.—The C. L.. R. U.,—a new 

movement. 


| 10:30 a. m.—Lecture by John B. Gough, 


“Fits and Mis- | 


Esq. 
1:45 p. m.—Devotional hour. 
2:30 p. m.—Phi Kappa Psi Reunion ; 
Annual Address by 
4:00 P: m.—Closing Exercises of the C. 
» ds 





7 :30 | p. nm.—Calisthenic Entertainment. 
FRIDAY, AUG. 19. 

8:00 a. m.—Twelfth early Lecture: 
“Rome and the Catacombs,” by 
Rev. W. H. Withrow, A. M. , of To- 
ronto, Canada. 

9:30 a. m.—Lecture: ‘‘Week Day Work 
of the Sunday-school;” J. H. 
Vincent, D. D. 

10:30 a. m.—Lecture : “Special Provi- 
dences in the light of Science and of 
‘ the Bible,” by C. N. Sims, D. D., 
Chancellor of Syracuse University. 

1 a p. m.—Devotional hour. 

2:30 p. m.—Lecture : 


.—Lecture: ‘‘Masterpieces of 
the Ages;’’ 40 Stereopticon views, 
Prof. J. L. Corning. 


9:30 P. m.—Naval Engagement on the 
ake 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 20. 
Processional Day. 

9:30 a. m.—Lecture, ‘‘Revealed Theol- 
ogy and Modern Science,’ 4th Lec- 
ture; Luther T. Townsend, D. D., 
Dean of the C. S. T. 


11:00 a. m.—Grand concert, W. F. Sher- 
win, Director, assisted by the Jubi- 
lee Singers, J. Vitale, Violinist, P. 

J. Jersey, Cornetist, and others. 
1:30 p. m.--The Chautauqua Procession. 
2:30 p. m.—Lecture, ‘Religion and Lib- 
aw ” Rey. S. F. Scovil, Pittsburgh, 

a 

4:30 p. m.—Lecture, “I. C. U. R., anew 
Literary Society, Frank Beard, 
President,’ by Frank Beard, Esq. 


_- m.—Grand Concert by the Fisk 

Jubilee Singers. 

9:30 p. m.—Children’s Bonfire and Bal- 
loons. 


SABBATH, AUGUST 21. 


9:00 a. m.—Sabbath-school, (Temple 
and Chapel). Assembly, (Amphi- 
theatre). 


10:45 a. m.—Sermon. 
2:30 p. m.—‘‘A Layman’s Sermon,” by 
John B. Gough. 

330 p. m.—A Chautauqua Sabbath 
evening service, led by Dr. J. A. 
Vincent. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 22. 

8:00 a. m.—The farewell, with brief ad- 
dresses, songs by the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, Chautauqua songs, the 
Gloria Patri, and Benediction. 





Terms for the Special Chautauqua 
a for 1881: 
Tonic Sol-fa (Prof. T. F. Steward, 


after July 15), $2 for ten lessons.* 


. Elocution—(Prof. 8.8. Curry), July 

8 to August 8—(terms to be announced). 

3. Flocution—(Prof. J. W. Churchill 
after August 4), $5 for twelve lessons.* 

4. Phonography--(Prof. W. D. Bridge: 
$10 for twenty lessons.* 

5. Hebrew—(Rabbi Nathan Noah) $10 
for three weeks and $12 for six weeks.* 

6. Clay Modeling—(E. A. Spring) $5 
for six lessons.* 

7. Gymnastics—$5 for twelve lessons.* 





*This is in addition to the admission fee to 


| the grounds, 


ee ee ee 
Cc. L. S. C. REUNIONS. 

Dr. J. H. Vineent will attend a Re- 
union and Campfire of the C. L. 8. C., 
at Loveland, Ohio, July 18; at Lake 
Bluff, Illinois, July 15; Lake Side, Ohio, 
near Sandusky, July 26, 27 and 28. 

Let all members of the C. L. 8. C. in 
the vicinity of these places attend the 
reunion. 





_ 


L AKE BLUFF (ILL.,) REUNION. 


All members of the C. L. 8. C. in the 
northwest are requested to attend a re- 





| union at Lake Bluff, [linois, Friday, 


‘“‘Revealed Theol- | 


ogy and Modern Science,’ 3d | 


ture; Luther T. Townsend, D. D., 
of Boston, Dean of the C. §.'T. 


| 4:00 ~~ m.—Seventh C. L. 8. C. Round | of | 
ak | this season. 


yle. 


July 15. 
J. E. GILBERT, 
President Lake Bluff Assembly. 
> oo 
The great orator, E. Paxton Hoof, 
of England, is expected at Chautauqua 
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CHARERS SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


New PvuBLICATIONS. 


I. 
WOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HOMES. 


Ry, Constenee Cary Harrison. 1 vol. 8vo. 
ichly bound in illuminated cloth, with 
numerous illustrations and five colored 
lates, from designs by Samuel Colman, 
ina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 

Price $2.00. 

Mrs. Harrison’s book bi a di ion of the 
principles of design and decoration, practical chapters of 
embroidery, painting on silk and china, etc., with most 
helpful hints as to the domestic manufacture of many ob- 
jects of use and beauty in house-furnishing, and also 
suggestions for the arrang dd ion of rooms 
in the detail of screens, portieres, the mantelpiece, etc., 








etc. 

“Altogether the most complete book on the matter 
treated of yet pubiished.”—New Haven Register. 

“Mrs. sonleen’s book is one of the very few books on 
household art which can be unreservedly commended.” 
—The World. 

“The work supplies a current need of the day which 
nothing else has met.’’—Boston Traveller. 


Il. 
Professor Mitart’s great work on the Vertebrates. 


THE CAT. 


An Introduction to the Study of Backboned 
Animals, especially Mammals. By 3t. 
George Mivart. 200 illustrations. 1 vol. 
Crown 8 vo. 580 pp. $3.50. 

“The Cat, by St. George Mivart, is the mature work 
ofa thoroughly competent naturalist, perfect in plan, 
almost exhaustive in details. and no more useful 
work can be placed in the hand of the student who is 
conscientiously anxious to become acquainted with the 
marvels of the world through living things.’’—Boston 

vday Evening Gazette. 


It. 
‘3 HANDICAPPED. 
By Marion Harland. .1 vol. 12mo. $4.50. 


— new volume is a collection of tales, six in num- 
x, published seperately many years ago, and fitting] 
Soothe cesiddter tonder the title “Handicapped.” They 
are the record—true in all essential particulars—of he- 
roic lives struggling under the weight of burdens too 
heavy to be borne, yet patiently endured, and ot charac- 
ter perfected by suffering. 


IV. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Vol. 5. ‘Later Miscellaneous Essays.’”’ By 
Max Muller. Crown 8 vo. $2.00. 


A new library edition of the four volumes of Chips 
JSrom a German Workshop already published is now is- 
sued, together with a fifth containing articles, which have 
appeared recently, and the price of the five volumes has 
been reduced to $2 00 each. 


Vv. 
LITERARY VARIETI=S. 

Vo". 1; “Work and Play.”’ Vol. 2‘-The Moral 
Uses of Dark a Vol. 3. “Bui'dinz 
Eras’’ in Religion. By Horace Bushnell, D. 

D. 3 vols. 12mo. each $1.50. 


The new volume of Dr. Bushnell’s miscellaneous lit- 
erary essaysand addresses, Building Eras in Religion, 
consists of various articles and addresses, which have 
been printed in fugitive form, and which Dr. Bushnell 
himself designated as the material of a book to be pub- 
lished after his death. Together with this volume are 
reissued the two volumes long out of print, Work and 
a and The Moral Uses of Dark Things, anc the 
reader will be struck by the breadth and variety of Ur. 
Bushnell’s interests displayed in these three volumes of 
miscellany. 

vi. 
TURKISH LIFE IN WAR TIME. 

By Henry O. Dwight. 1vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“This book is the most vivid and faithful sketch of 
Turkish character that we have ever seen. * * * 
It is mainly a series of interesting notes and sketches, 
giving those little details of life and thought from day to 

lay, which are so essential in order to gain an accurate 
knowledge of any peuple.”’—The Nation. 

Vil. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TRIAL: 
Or, Oup Scuoon anp New. By A. Perry, 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.00. 

“It is to be wished that every teacher, every parent, 
every person who has aught to do with the control or 
, instruction of children, might read it.”—Zvening 

ost. 


*,*These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Charlies Scribner’s Sons, 

Nos. 743 anv 745 Broapway, New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA PERIODICALS, 


For 1881-1882. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, One Year, - - . - 1,50 


A Combination Offer Till July 20, 188I. 


cnavtaas ASSEMBLY ene One Year, 3 ‘ 5 


CHAUTAUQUAN, F i $2.26 


PostaGe FREE. 


THE ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD. | 


— } 
Is published daily during the Ch 1 ing: in| Z 
August. It is an eight page, forty-eight column paper. A monthly magazine, official organ of the Chautauqua 
Eighteen numbers in each volume. Next August we } Literary and Scientific Circle. 
shall publish the sixth volume. Eight phonographers, | “The second volume will begin with the October num- 
in charge of Mr. George H. Thornton, of Buffalo, R Y., | ber, 1881, and close with the Fuly number, 1882. ? 
will be employed to report the lectures, sermons and ad-| The price of THE CHAUTAUQUAN next year will 
dresses delivered at Chautauqua for its columns. This | be One Dollar and Fi fty Cents. Two reasons have 
[on mg Bao hing, yoy | ato ar ngueng a b influenced us to make this change: 
y norte ody = Chentenqea is to ‘ave the | First—It will be increased in size from forty- 

: | eight to seventy-two pages per month. 


We shall publish all the Lectures, Sermons and ad- ‘ ¢ 
dresses dell vered at Chautauqua next August that the| Second—It will contain more than one-half the 


Heratp will contain. No Lecture, Sermon or ad- | course of study for the C. L. S. C. for the ensuing 
dress published in the AsseMBLy HeERatp will be pud- | year. 
REQUIRED READINGS. 


lished in Tue CHAUTAUQUAN, , } 

Lectures by the following eminent gentlemen will ap- | 
pear in this paper: The following are some of the Required Readings that 

Rev. J. . Vincent, D. D.; Rev. Dr. W. H. | will be published in the next volume of “Tue Cuav- 
Ward, of The Independent, Néw York; Rev. C. | pg way - Fac ery = baton a LF ng ——— 

¥ ) - Pp 7 ; t ’ 
H. Fowler, LL. ms t 7 L. =. Tone. >. | Mathematics, Geology, the Laws of Health, Chemistry, 
rt ’ oY we — is iz > Rov J a | Philosophy, God in History, Religion in Art, etc., etc 
Kittred, e, D. D.; Rev. H, H. Moore, ‘ =i LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Chancellor C. N. Sims, D. D.; Rev. D. A. : h © tied checles 
Goodsell, D. D.: Rev.’ A. Dunning, D. D.: | THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be the organ of local circles . 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson. D. ha a. phe QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Scovil, D. D., Rev. D. H. Muller, D. D.: Rev. | we shan publish Ouesti ry en ’ 
J. W. Hamilton, D. D.; Prof. J. W. Churchill, | Mt ge Pagans be fe gualealeaa 
and others. A full report on the debate on | 
Woman Suffrage will be published. Cc. L. 8. Cc NOTES AND LETTERS. 

We call especial attention to the following lectures| The best things will be gleaned from more than ten 
| that will appear in the Assemspty HERALD: thousand letters, sent to Dr. Vincent’s office at Plain- 
| TEN LECTURES by Prof. Nathan Sheppard. | field, N. J 

TEN NIGHTS ON ART, by Rev. J. L. Corning. The Editor’s Outlook, Editor’s Note Book, and Edi- 
BB Send ten cents for Sample Copy. | tor’s Table will be continued with improvements. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 














8 Now is the time to send in your subscriptions, that we may know how many papers to print, and before th® 


| crowd throngs our office at Chautauqua. i . . : 
| Remittances should be made by P. O. money order or draft on New York, Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, to avoid loss. 


Address THEODORE L. FLOOD, 


Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 





UFFALO, PITTSBURG & WESTERN RAIL- | NEw YOR’ PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO RAII 
ROAD. Formerly Pittsb’g, Titusville & Buffalo. | ROAD. 
THE SHORT LINE TO Is The Only Direct Route 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS, 


TO 


Lake Chautauqua. 
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The entire trains of this Road run directly to the Lake, 
= Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, without change, 
rom 


CHICAGO, 
CINCINNATI, 
and CLEVELAND 


By Any Other Line there are from One 
to Three Changes of Cars.’ 
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i Es mere pase Lenving Cincinnati at 12:40 p. m., and 9:20 p. m., 
Express Trains of this road, with Sleeping Coaches at- 
tached, reach Lakewood, (Lake Chautauqua), at 6:14 
a. m., and 1:50 p. m. 

From Chicago, by E, & C. Line, (P. F. W. & C. De- 
pot), at 5:15 p. m. daily, with Pullman Hotel and Sleep- 
| ing Coach, through to Lakewood, arrivingnext day at 

1:50 p.m. From Cleveland at 7:10 a.m, and 10745 p. 

m., arriving at Lakewood 1:50 p. m. and 6:14 a. m. 
Excursion Tickets are on sale each season, from June 
Ist to Sept. 30th; good to Oct. 30th. 
| For Descriptive Pamphlets and Tickets inquire at 104 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. | Clark Street, Chicago; 44 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
rt 35 | O.; and 138 Bank Street, Cleveland; ‘of local agents on 
Get Your Tickets “Via Brocton.”’ | line of the road, and at offices of conaecting lines. 


They are on sale at all stations, W. B SHATTUC, General Passenger and Ticket 


T. H. WILSON, WM. S. BALDWIN Agent, Cleveland, O. 
Gen’l Supt., Oil City, Pa. Gen’l Pass. Agent, D. COOPER, General Superintendent, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, N. Y. | Ohio. 
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The New Sunday-Sci:ool Song Book. 


HEART * VOICE 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
Special Contributors. 





The publishers believe that in the prepara- 
tion of 


HEART AND VOICE. 


They have secured a combination of 
STRONG AND POPULAR AUTHORS 


H fi qualed, and that the werk contains such 
a wealth of treasures, old and new, as can be found in 
no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains — pages, (32 pages 
larger than the ordinary size), beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper, handsomely and durably bound in boards. 

Price $3.60 per dozen by express, 35 cents by mail. A 
single specimen copy (board covers) mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all book 
and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 5 Union Square, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. 











For Sunday-Schools and Churches. 
the instruments of the 


Clough & Warren Organ Co., 


OF DETROIT, MICH., 
are now recognized by the best judges as 
UNSURPASSED BY ANY OTHER 


in pcwer and richness of tone. Their novel combina- | 
tions, and introduction of the 


PATENT QUALIFYING TUBE, 


make them the best known substitute for large Pipe Or- 
gans. For these reasons they have been selected for 


Exclusive Use at Chautauqua for 1881. | 


Send for descriptive circulars and price-lists to the 
above Company or to any of their agents. | 


THE 


Practical Cook Book, 


Compiled by the Ladies of the 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Of Meadville, Pa., contains 
Z16 PAGES 
ef valuable recipes from the best known cooks 
Price, $1.50. 

Agents wanted. Address 
A. D. ADAMS, 
Box 1626, Meadville, Pa. 








ERIE RAILWAY. 
NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


RAILROAD! 


The only direct route from New York to Chautauqua | 
Lake. Parties going to or returning from this attractive | 
summer resort will secure comfort, pleasure and the | 
quickest time by traveling via. the popular Erie Railway. 





PULLMAN’S 


Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches. 


Are run through on the daily express train between NEW 
ORK and JAMESTOWN. 

Trains leave New York a 7:00 p. m., and arrive in 
amestown, at the foot of Chautauqua Lake, ‘at 12:00, the 
following day. 

During the season of 1880 Special Excursion Tickets 
at reduced rates to Jamestown and return, will be on 
sale at New York city and all principal stations on the 
Brie Railway, OHN N. ABBOTT, 

Gen'l Pass. Ag’t Erie R. R. 
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to have the children car 


and sing at home. * * Our singin 


“Urge Sunday School men all over the Nation | 
home their Song Books, | 
would be so | 


DODD, MEAD & CO’S 


much better Sundays, if the children sang the | 


hymns at home ”’ 
D. L. MOODY, in Sunday School Times. 
‘We approve most heartily of this suggestion. 
Where the plan is tried, it works; itcan’t help it.”’ 
—Sunday School Temes 


THE LAST WANT MET! 


We have jnst issued a book containing the 


WORDS ONLY 


OF OUR NEW AND POPULAR SONG BOOK, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


Neatly printed, strongly bound in board covers, and sold at 


$10 per 100 Copies. 


Edition with Music, $30 per 100. 


ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL MAY NOW OBTAIN 
25 Books, Words and Music, at 30c. - - $7.5 


175 Books, Words Only, at 10¢., - - - - - 17.50 








200 Song Books for $25 00 


SMALLER QUANTITIES AT SAME RATES, 
Goop 4s Gotp Hymn Book contains some of 
the sweetest and purest Hymns from 
Watts, Wesitey, Bonar, Worpswortnu, 
Doppripce, TorLapy, Cowrer, Fawcerr, 
Ry.Lanp, Beppomer, Faber, NEALE, Perro- 
net, Heatu, Bripces, Govan, Deck, Ray 
PatmMer, & F. Siru, Jane Bortuwick, 
CHARLOTTE Evuiott, Kare Hankey, Saran 
Fk. Apams, EvizapeTuH CHARLES, and many 
others of equal eminence. 


| Goop as Gotp Hymw Book is so low in price 


that every Sunday-school can supply itself 
at the smallest expense. 

Goop as Gop Hymn Book is s0 cheap that 
Scholars can eg theirown Hymn Books, 
and ‘‘sing at home.” 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 
M@®- Both Books sent post paid on receipt of 40e. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





THE AGE-TEMPTATION 


—Oor— 
AMERICAN CHRISTIANS, 
And Christ's own Mode of gaining the Victory 

and Kingdom. 





| A BOOK FOR CHRISTIAN READERS AND 


WORKERS. 


Original, suggestive, timely, and in its total 
effect decidedly good.—Ez-Presidtnt Mark 
Hopkins, William Colleges. 

A book of great power, and thoroughly 


| adapted to our age.—Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., 


New York. 
Cannot be read by any believer without 
promoting his ee a Chas. Edw. 


Cheny, D. D., Bishop of Ref. Epis. Church, Chi- | 


cago. 

Freshly thought out from the New Testa- 
ment itself.and not a report of other men’s 
thinking.—Rev. J. H. Wight, D. D., the‘ Am- 
brose”’ of the New Y ork Evangelist. 


Published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 
Broadway, N. Y.; and sold in Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and other cities. 
$1.25. 








You can take notes of Sermons & Bible Readin gsin 


SHORTHAND, 


after a short course ofinstruction BY MAIL. For 
circular of terms, or other information, address 
H. Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


EDITIONS OF THE 


‘Revised New Testament. 


list. THE REVISED VERSION, 


In one large 12mo vol., well printed 
on good paper, and substantially 


bound, - - - Price, $1,00 
2d. THE REVISED VERSION, 
Red Line Edition, handsomely 


printed on fine paper, with red line 
border, and suitably bound, 
Price, $1.50 


The Old and the New Versions Compared. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Having the Old and the New Ver- 
sions on opposite and corresponding 
pages. Large 12mo, 1004 pages, 
well printed, and substantially 
bound, - - Price, $1.50 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Red Line Edition. The Old and 
the New Versions, as above, hand- 
somely printed, with red line bor- 
der, and suitably bonnd, Price, $2.50 


3d. 


| sth. 


These editions have been prepared to meet 
the demand for accurate and well-printed 
copies of the New Testament at moderate 
prices. No effort has been spared to insure 
a correct text of both Old and New Versions. 
After careful reading by experienced proof- 
readers, each page has been collated with the 
original, word by word, by experts. This is 
the precaution adopted by the Bible Society, 
and secures perfect accuracy. 


Agents wanted to sell our Subscription 
Edition of ‘The Old and New Versions.’’ 
This is the only Subscription Edition hav- 
ing the Old and New Versions on opposite 
pages. Special terms to agents will be 
made known on application to our Sub- 
scription Department. 


Price, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


755 Broadway, New York. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


OF 


C. LS C. PUBLICATIONS. 


Any of these Books sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Send tous for any Book you see Advertised. 





HERE IS THE LIST | THE CHAUTAUQUA TEXT BOOKS. HELPS FOR CHAUTAUQUA STUDENTS. 
| 
No. Price. | The Orthoepist. A pronouncing manual, contain, 
. | 1. Biblical Exploration. A Manual on how to ing about three thousand five hundred words, "including 
OF | study the Bible. By J. H. Vincent, D. D. Full | a considerable number of the names, Foreign Authors. 
ill AE A PPE. a ie RG = Sy $.10 | Artists, etc., that are often mispronounced, by Alfred 
2. Studies of the Stars. A Pocket Guide to the | Ayers. Price $t.co. 


‘ f Ww PD. 2D] 
i | 3. Bible Studies for Little People. by B a "| _ Smith’ _ Dictionary, Illustrated, retail $2 50 
oda Na Vi WEIL sudietenheshucsedsntpetdsdsnheaaneuar sto | Special to C. L. S. C. $r 50. 














3 
4. English History. By J. H. Vincent, D/D... 10| Crudens Concordance, complete. Reduced price 
5: a ee. by J. Fi bey D. 2. -10 | $1 50. 
- Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D. D. "1." .20 Cruden’s Concordance, abridged, $1 00. 
. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua Liter- | zu erage . 
FOR COMING YEAR. ° ary and S onaine Circle. _ seo 380] Hand Book of Bible Readings, by Chamberlin. 75¢ 
8. a a atc ies Thies of the Bible. By powttines of mies History, by John T. Hurst, D. 
Early orders solicited, and all orders | oY Culle wee ee so 300 | 2» Fourmape, cloth, 50 cts. 
J ’ 9. William Cullen Bryant ......... “+ seeeenees #FO Outlines on Teaching, by Joseph Alden, D. D. 
promptly filled 10, What is Education?......... 0-02... see MOL PT pl h, 
o. 11. Socrates. By Prof. W. F. Bhelps, A.M. « secee 620) > Sen GOSH, 40 Cs. 
| 12. eaten By Saag W. F. Phelps, A. M. .10| Outlines on Theology, by L. T. Townsend, D. D. 
13. Anglo-Saxon. By Prot. A. S. Cook -1o | 40 Cents. 
‘ — | 14. Horace Mann. By Prof. W. F. Phelps, A. M. .10 | i i by Rev. C. Munger. 
Outline Lessons on Art, Miss De For ° 00| Frabel. Ry Prof! W. i Phelps. Anat “10 med of Bible History, by Rev unger 
est F > 16. Roman History. By incent, D. D.... «10 | . : : 
ia 17. Roger Aschan and john Sturm. Glimpses F A Short History of the English Bible, by J. M. 
A Short History of Art, Miss De For- of Education in the Sixteenth Century. By Prof. reeman, D. D. 50. cents. 
Mss &% 10) pA F. Phelps, Ss aoeeg = I. +10 Art of Questioning, by J. G. Fitch. 15 cts. 
; | 18. ristian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent, D. D. .10 | i i by J. G. Fitch. ts. 
Morris’ Antiquity and Language, Dr. | 39. . The Book of Books. By J. M.Freeman’D.D. :10| ** pie ncaa tp og bo . Se a 
err y 10 | 20. The Chautauqua Hand-Book. By ‘. & Use of Illustrations, by J. M. Freeman, D.D.15 c. 
: | SS St eae aes -to| Companion to the Bible, by Rev. V. P. Barrons, 
Outlines pr Geuavel History, Dr. J. ‘H. a1. American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. .10! D. D. gt 75. 
Vincent... 10 | 22- ~— Biology. bee ave J. H. Wytthe, at Teacher’s Helper (The). 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
Illustrated History of Ancient Litera- | a3. English \ EES ” By Prof. j. H. Gilmore ‘20 | $ 20. 
Cc d H B Among the topics are ‘Obscure Teaching,’’ ‘‘Unpre 
Ss Cc ’ - 
ture, Oriental and Classical, | . Self-Education. By” mot yo Bas - paredness of Teachers,”’ ‘‘Blackboard Helps,” etc. 
Dr. Quackenbos .. . 80 | ’ 10 |. Could this volume be put into -_ mene’ every one 
= | By R: 0 p intruste i with the teaching of children, and its sugges- 
Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Century, 9 The Taberaacte iy ex; John CH Hill...... oe | tions carried into practice, the results "would be surpris- 
Chautauqua edition. . . 15 ile “| ing even to the most experienced of Sunday-school work- 
BAS Seet, Fest. Hi, De. L. 7. i REVISED NEW TESTAMENTS. 
English Histor - Lit t | All sizes aud prices, from 1scts. to $16. ALL OF THE PANSY BOOKS 
£g y an era ure, A very neat edition is cloth limp, cut flush, red edges. | . . F 7 . 
Chautauqua Library, Vol. 3, | Post paid, 23c. | in stock, mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Siesta ipa ar aialie teed CHAUTAUQUA GAMES. | GHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S HISTORIES. 


a8 . 5) English Histo This game will greatly assist stu- Miss Yong, while always boldly and continuously 
Additional Jor students of class of 1882. | donee of English History. th mentions bearly every ruler | outlining the course of historical events, has the knack of 
from the earliest times to the present, and gives princi- | seizing upon incidents which reveal the true character 


Hints for Home Reading Dr Lyman pal events in the reign of each. | of historical personages. These histories are attractive 
» Dr. , , ‘ 
60 


* * n n ISSESS wi impress- 
Bible History. A charming game, full of instruction | 3° somance and pessem 8 peur Sewer of inpee 


< r ing the memory, and are written from a Christian stand- 
and amusement, and a decided case of learning made | ) 371+ History of Germany, Greece, Rome, England, 








Outline wd of Man, Dr. Hopkins . 1 50) e eens @ 2 p 4 : rance. Bible History, 6 vols, 12mo, each $1.50. 
udent's Game o ciences. repared expressly | 
The Hall in the Grove, Pansy (about | as a help for this year’s studies in Physical Science. 
Chautauqua and theC.L.8.C.)1 50) United States History for teachers and scholars. | SPARE MINUTE SERIES. 
— : | Either game sent post-paid on receipt of socts. These are bright and pithy and soul-stirring volumes, 
The White Seal Supplementary Course. | ‘ quickening the intellect of the reader and warming the 
} eart 
Penons who desire to read more ex- | a Nee ggg hey obi 
te | Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of Tue CHav- | There Se Breathe " From Dean Stanley. Intro- 
tensively in the lines of study for 1881- | ravevan in good condition, and have them at hand for | | Cheeriul wena Susie Ghent MacDonald. Introduc- 


hould use a binder. We can send b mail, a > 
82 are expected to read, in addition to | 77%: 7 | tion by James T’. Fields. 
pe strong, handsome binder, with name of the paper labeled | | The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone. 





the “required” books for the year, the | ‘he outside, for 75 cents. Introduction by John D. Long. 
following: } Samonien True Manliness, From Thomas Hughes. Introduetion 
mg: CASE’S BIBLE ATLAS. | by James Russell Lowell. 
Conflict of Conpottenty with Hea- 16 Full Page Quarto Maps, beautifully printed in . 7 
thenism, Dr. Ulhorn... .2 00) | ome. with roy ne Notes ont pais. fae, | Just issued, a new edition of 
and up to the times nvaluable to Sunday-school 
Mutline Study of Man, Dr. Hopkins. 1 50 | Teachers —_ Scholar. — Family — it Mailed FITCH ON MEMORY. 
‘ len receipt of price: in ards, $1; in cloth, $1.50. 
aa | of napananal Charlotte , Agents wanted. 20th thousand in press. -- pad Specially recommended to every C. L.S. C. member. 
onge... ° | | recommended at‘Chautauqua to C. L. S. C. members. Price only 15 cts. 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 46 Madison St., Chicago. 
* , * (We will also be found at the Book Store at Chautauqua Assembly Grounds during the coming Assembly ) 
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APPLETONS’ 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES 


— OF — 


Good and Cheap Literature, 


SUITABLE 


FOR COTTAGE LIBRARIES AND STUDENTS. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 


Ratepu Waupo Emerson. By Alfred H. 
Guernsey. 18mo. cloth, 75 cents. | 

Tuomas CarLyLe. His Life—his Books—his 
Theories. By Alfred H. Guernsey. 18mo, | 


cloth, 60 cents. 
Ear or-BeaconsFIgELD. With two Portraits. 
By George M. Towle. 18mo. cloth, 60 cents, 
Ruskin oN ParntinG. With a Biographical 
Sketch. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
Stray Moments with THAickerRay. By Wil- 
liam H, Rideing. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
Lorp Macautay. By Charles H Jones. 18mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 


Snort Lire or Cuarves Dickens. By Charles | 


its 





H. Jones. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
Snort Lire oF Giapstone. By Charles H. 
Jones. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


SHORT HIsTORIES. 
Bayarp Taytor’s History oF GERMANY. 
lustrated, 12mo, half bound, $1.50. 
MARKHAM’s History oF ENGLAND. 
cloth, $1.30. 
Morris’s History oF ENGLAND. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated. 


Il- | 
| SOPHOCLES. 
12mo, } 


QUACKENBOS'’s ELEMENTARY History oF THE | 


Unirep States. [lustrated. Cloth, 65 cents. 
QUACKENBOS’s ScHOOL History OF THE UNITED 

States. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.30. 
QUACKENBOs’s ILLUSTRATED Scnoon, History 

OFTHE Worip. 12mo, Half bound, $1.50. 


SEWELL’s CuILv's History oF GREECE. 18mo, 
cloth, 65 cents. 
SEWELL’s CuILp’s History or Rome. 18mo, | 


cloth, 65 cents. 
WILLArp’s Synopsis OF GENERAL History, 
from rR. c. 800 to A. D. 1876. Svo, cloth, $2.00. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS, 
Edited by J. R. Green, M. A. 18mo vols, ilex- 
ible cloth, 45 cents each. 
ENGLIsH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris. 
EnGurisu Lirerature. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
PuitoLocy. By J. Peile. 
CLasstcaL GEOGRAPHY. By M. F. Tozer. 
SHAKESPEARE. By E. Dowden. 
Srupres in Bryant. By J. Alden. 
Greek Literature. By R. C. Jebb. 
ENGiish GRAMMAR Exercises. By R. Morris. 
Homer. By W. E. Gladstone. 
EnGutsu Composition. By J. Nichol. 





EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Epucation; INTELLECTUAL, MOoRAL, 
PHYSICAL, 3y Herbert Spencer. 
cloth, $1.25. 

EpucaTIon As A Sctence. By Alexander Bain, 
LL. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
James Johonnot. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Art oF ScHooL MANAGEMENT. By J. Baldwin. 
12m, cloth, $1.50. 

THE ArT or Speecn By L. T. 
D. Studies in Poetry and 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Barn’s Composition 
cloth, $1.50. 

Griimore’s ENGLisH LANGUAGE AND ITS EARLY 
LITERATURE. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Morris’s HisroricaL ENGriisu GRAMMAR. 
18mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Nortuenn’s CHotce THovcurs. 
cents. 

NortTHEND’s Gems or THouGur. 
75 cents. 


AND 
12mo, 


By 


Prose. 18mo, 


AND Ruevroric. 12mo, 


ig 
Boards 30 


| PHYSIOLOGY. 


Townsend. D. | 
| PREMATURE 


| PERSONAL APPEARANCES 


| SpALDING’s Enauisn LITERATURE. 12mo, cloth, | 


$1.30. 

Tue Orruoepist. A pronouncing Manual, | 
containing about _—_— Thousand Five 
Hundred Words. By Alfred Ayres. 18mo, 
cloth, extra, $1.00. 


HISTORY PRIMERS. 
Edited by J. R. Green, M. A. 18mo vols, flex- 
ible cloth, 45 cents each. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyffe. 
Rome. By M. Creighton. 
Evrore. By E. A. Freeman. 
Op GREEK Lire. By J. P. Mahatfy. 
Roman Antiquities. By A. 38. Wilkins. 
GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

Edited by J. R. Green, M. A. 16mo vols, tlex- 

ible cloth, 60 cents cach. 
Miitoyx. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
By Professor L. Campbell. 
Kuripipes. By Professor J. P. Mahatffy. 
Verait. By Professor H. Nettleship. 
Kivy. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M. A. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Edited by Professors Huxley, 
salfour Stewart. 
£5 cents each. 
Intropuctory. By T. H. Huxley. 
Curmistry. By H. E. Roscoe. 
Puysics. By Balfour Stewart. 
PruysicaL Grocrapuy. By A. Geikie. 
Grotocy. By A. Geikie. 
By M. Foster. 
By J. N. Lockyer. 
Botany. By J. D. Hooker. 
Loaic. By W.S. Jevons. 
INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. By W. C. Spencer. | 
Pranororte. By Franklin Taylor. 
Po.iticaL Economy. By W.3S. Jevons. 


toseoe, and 
18mo vols, flexible cloth, 


ASTRONOMY. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


Qdited by Professor G. P. Fisher, D. D. 16mo 


vols, Cloth, 69 cents. 
THe ApostroLic FATHERS, AND THE APOLOGISTS | 
OF THE Second CenturRY, A. D. 95-180. By | 
Rev. G. A. Jackson. 
Tue Fatners or THE THirp Century, A. D. | 
180-525. By Rev. G. A. Jackson. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
12mo vols. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 each. 
Licgut. By A. M. Maver and C, Barnard. 
Sounp. By A. M. Mayer. 


HEALTH PRIMERS. 
Edited by J. Langdon Down, M. D., Henry | 
Power, J. Mortimer-Granville, M. D., and | 
Jolin Tweedy. Square 16mo vols, cloth, 40 
cents each. 
EXERCISE AND TraininG. Illustrated. ’ 
ALconoL: Irs Usk anp ABUSE. 
THe Hovse anv its SURROUNDINGS, 
DeatH: Ivs PROMOTION OR 


PRre- 
VENTION, 
IN Heattu AND Dis- 


EASE. [llustrated. 


| Byrus ann Batiina. 


THE SKIN AND ITs TROUBLES. 


; Tue Wearranp rts Functions. 


12mo, cloth, | 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS. 
LIFE AND HER CHILpREN. Animal Life from 
the Amuba to the Insects. By Arabella B, 


| FRENCH 


Buckley. With 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Farry-Lanp oF Scrence. 
Buckley. With 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE PROGRESS OF Dts- 
covery. By Arabella B. Buckley. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


numerous illustrations. 


By Arabella B. 
numerous illustrations. 





APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS. 
12mo vols, cloth, 60 cents each. 
BuitpinGc A Home. By A. F. Oakey. 
trated. 
How to Furnisu A Home. By 
Church. Illustrated. 
Tue Home Garpen. Illustrated. 
Home Grounps. Illustrated. 
AMENITIES OF Home. 


Illus- 
Ella Rodman 


MUSIC SERIES. 
GREAT GERMAN Composers. Bach to Wagner:. 
By George T. Ferris. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


GREAT ITALIAN AND FRENCH Composers. Pa- 
lestrina to Gounod. By George T. Ferris. 


18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

GREAT Singers. First Series. Faustina Bor- 
doni to Sontag. By George T. Ferris. 18mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

GREAT SINGERS. 
Titiens. 
69 cents. 

Great VIOLINISTS AND Prantsts. Corelli to 
Liszt. By George T. Ferris. 18mo, cloth, 60 
cents. 


Second Series. Malibran to 
By George T. Ferris. 18mo, cloth, 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Essays or Enta. First Series. 
Lamb. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Essaysor Evra. Second and Last Series. By 
Charles Lanrb.  18mo, cloth, 60 eents. % 

A-SADDLE IN THE WILD West. A Glimpse of 
Travel. By W. H. Rideing. 18mo, cloth, 
60 cents. 

TABLE-TALK. 
60 cents. 

MeN oF Letters. Victor Hugo to 
Zola. By M. Mauris. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MasHALLAn! A Fricut intro Eaypr. By C. W. 
Stoddard. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Ocean Wonders. A Companion for the Sea- 
side. by W. E. Damon. Illustrated. 12mo0, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Scnoois AND MASTERS OF PAINTING. With an 
Appendix on the Principal Galleries of Eu- 
rope.By A. G. Radclitfe. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00. 

Great Licuts tn SCULPTURE AND PAIntTING. A 
Manual for Young Students. By S. D. 
Doremus. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

AnecpotaL Hisrory or tHE British Partta- 
Ment. From the Earliest Periods to the 
Present ‘Time, with notices of Eminent Par- 
liamentary Men and Examples of their 
Oratory. Compiled by G. H. Jennings. 
Crown Svo, cloth. $2.50, 

Parron’s NATURAL Resources of THE UNITED 


By Charles 


By Leigh Hunt. 1i8mo, cloth, 





States. 18mo, flexible cloth, 45 cents. 
Lire anp Worps or Curist. By Cunning- 
ham Geikie. New and cheap edition, 


printed from the same stereotype plates as 
the illustrated edition. Complete in one 
volume. &vo, cloth, $1.50. 

TweLve Lectures to Youna MEN on Vant- 
rous ImMporrant SusBsects. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. Revised edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.59. 


*,* The one hundred volumes COMPLETE, bound in cloth, the full price of which would be $77.05, are offered to libra- 


ries, reading clubs, ete., for $60.00; separate volumes may be had at the prices quoted above. 


postage prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


I, 


Any work sent by mail, 


3, & 5 Bond Street, New York, 
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THE feats TAL QUAN. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNC WOMEN. 
AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 





We lay stress at the outset on the study and | 


use of 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


On the homely acquirements of correct spell- | 


ing, distinct, agreeable reading, clear and 
graceful expression in writing and conve rsa- 
tion; and until these are ensured, we require 
attendance on the free general classes, under 
our best masters,in Vocalization, Reading, 
Spelling, Penmanship, Freehand Drawing, 
etc. In the department of 


History and English Literature, 


We do rarely broad and excellent work. H. 
N. Hudson supple ments the class-drill in lit- 
erature with his valuable instruction in Eng- 
lish classics. Of otir 


THOROUGH WORK, 

We need only to say, that pupils of our regu- 
lar Freshman and Sophomore Classes have 
already entered, and, if they have elected 
Greek as the second language, are at any 
time ready to enter, without conditions, the 
full classical course in Boston University, 
Smith, Vassar and other Colleges. A rare 
opportunity. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


Are taught by one of the best masters in the 
United States. 

Conversation and study of literature go 
hand in hand. A few advanced pupils will 
be received into the family of this teacher 
{who will live near the Seminary), where, 
while under our care as entirely as in the 
large building, they will be in reality in a for- 
eign family, the Professor and his wife speak- 
ing French and German constantly. 

The next vear opens September lth. 

C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


TOURJEES TOURS! 


FOURTH SEASON. 


The most enjoy able, econ economical and success- 
ful excursion tours ever planned to the 


OLD WORLD. 


All Travel and Hotels First Class. 





Company select. 


November 25. For Catalogues or information, address Prof. J. T. EDWARDS, D. D., President. 


~ Imports unt additions to | 


our former plans. Extra inducements with- | 


out extra charge. Early registration desira- 
ble. Send for circular giving full particulars. 


Address 
E. TOURJEE, 


Music Hall, Boston, Mass. | 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY! 


The Largest Music School in the World ! 


Tuition $15.00, with collateral advantages | 


amounting to 125 hours of musical instretion 


ina quarter. Huglish branches and library 
containing 8,0) Volumes on Music Free. Pu- | 


pils may now register. Send for calendar. 


E. TOURJEE. Music Hall. Boston. | 





N AS ALS Ariki and 
BRONCHITIS. 
Childs Treatment for NASAL and mpapces AL 


CATARRE is the on'y one that can be relicd 
upon for the Permanent and Positive 


cUR f jar 
Seance Home Treatment. Erysicizss 


it. For details of method and terms, addres 
ev. Tv. PrP. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 























RANDOLPH, N. Y., Located on (the A. & G. W. R. R., formerly) the N. Y., Pa., & O. BR. R. 


Dropping the usual language of advertisements, we invite attention to a few plain facts concerning this Institution 
It is a large and thoroughly equ ipped Seminary for both sexes. Estal lis hed in 1850. Property free from debt, $103,- 


000. Sufficient endowment to give students all the conveniences of a pleasant home, and the instruction 
of competent tez achers, at a moderate cost. New Bo: arding Hall, with steam heat, etc., erected in 1873, at a cost of 
$45,000. Excellent board and hor ne-like arrangements throu zh mut. The Principal and teachers board with the 








students, and give special attentic 1 to their health, comfort, manners, and morals 

Six Courses of Study, with Diplo ma foreach. 1. Literary and Scientific Classical. College Preparatory. 
4. Teachers’ Normal. 5. Commercial. 6. Musical. Total Bill for Boz urd, Furnished Beng Ww ashing, Heat, 
Light, and Tuition in Common English Studies, for ‘Term of 14 weeks, $49.20. Calendar for 1880-81. Winter Term 
opens December 7, ends March 11. Spring Term opens March 22, ends June 23. Fafl Term opens August 23, ends 











THE CHAUTAUQUA _ 
— Students Game of Sciences. 


gee Dr. VINCENT’S recommendation of it 
in January Number, page 190. 
Only Medicine 

ell 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are Soveteges because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you willlive butto suffer. 
Thousands havebeencured. Tryitandyon 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
eee eee eae 
bear such distress from Constipation and 
Kipyey-Wort will cure you. Try nen ond 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or wilt get 2 Jor 
you. Insist upon having it. Price 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Propeetar. 
4 re] (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


Prepared expressly as a help for this year's 
studies in Physical Science. 


CHAUTAUQUA STUDENTS’ GAME OF 

. U. 8. HISTORY. 

Either Game sent post-paid, on receipt of 50c. 

Address STUDENT, 198 Clinton St., 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
For sale also by A. H. Pounsford & Co., 9 

and tt Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Game of United States Senators. 


An entertaining way to become entirely fa- 
i miliar with the nameof each United States 
Senator and the State he represents. The 
game consists of 76 cards and costs but fif- 
teen cents. Postage stamp ~ received. 
Address, C. D. WLLLIAMSON, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 











| CEND to C. F. Fletcher, Jamestown, N. Y., for circu- 
S lar. Langshans, Asiatics, Hamburgs, Leghorns, Ply- 

mouth Rocks and Bantams, 20 varieties. Imported and 
Premium Stock. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





.—_— eee 


- SWITZERLAND AND ITALY :— 


Dr. Loomis’ Select Summer Party. Seventh year. 
Address, 23 Union Square, Room 5s, ‘New York. 
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SHARPE’S 
PEOPLE'S CASH DRY GOODS STOKE! 


CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Fine Disp Extraordinary Bargall 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 





Silks, Satins, | English Body Brussels, Tapestries, Ingrain, Rag and Hemp 
Surahs, Satin De Lyon, Carpets, etc. 
Black and Colored Grenadines, | 
Black and Colored Bunting, nceiiaseliaain 
Nun’s Veiling, Black Dress Goods, 

Wash Dress Goods, Ginghams, Seersuckers,,; ‘The Carpet Department a leading feature in our busi- 

Summer Hosiery and Underwear, Silk and Lisle Thread Gloves | negs.”’ A still further reduction in the price of 
and Mitts. 


——— CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, MATTINGS, &C. 
VERY DECIDED BARGAINS! oe 


| Best 5 Frame Body Brussels, - se $1.25 per yard. 
| Best Tapestry Brussels, - - .80 to .92 ” 
| Best Extra Super Swells - - - 75 
Ladies’ Summer Suits and Wraps. Linen Dusters in all prices | , 5 : 
| Cotton Ingrains, - 30, .40, .50, and .60 
CHEAP. | 
HEMP AND RAG CARPETS, CHEAP. 
SPLENDID | —— 


A SSORTM ENT OF CARPETS | Fancy and Cocoa Mattings—an =e Line, and at 
AT LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN. | LOWE S -_ R I C E Ss | 


A. D. SHARPE, 
30 Main St., —— JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW PUI 


| LICATIONS. 





LEE & SHEPARD'S EDITION} mazzoos.or punctuarion. 


" THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Being an accurate reprint of the authorized Oxford edition. Printed from new long primer | 


type, with marginalmotes and references, and bound in handsome English cloth. 


OF THE 


REVISED VERSION 


The Best Edition in the Market forthe Price: 


; P 
Specimen Copies 





1 Some 
ancient au- 
thorities 
read God 
your 
Father. 

2 Gr. our 
bread for 
the coming 
day 

8 Or, evil. 
4 Many 


authorities, 
some 


é:53 $1.00 Retail. 


iled to 


+ 
; SPECIMEN PAGE. 
a e 





10 S. MATTHEW. 


bers of the C. L. S. C. on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


| 





which seeth in secret shall recompense thee. And 
in praying use not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles 
do: for they think that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. Be not therefore like unto them: for 
‘your Father*knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him After this manner therefore pray 
ye: Our Fatheravhich art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. * Thy kingdom céme. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth. Give us this day ?our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as we also have for- 
given our debtors. And bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from @the evil one.* For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 


ent, but i » wi . » B's » fnroiva + + 
auefent, but neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 


is the king- 
dom, an 
the power, 
an 


glory, for 
ever, Am 





Fér sale by 


Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, 
of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, 
that they may be seen of men to fast. Verily I say 
unto you, They have received their reward. But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face ; 
“that thou be not seen of men to fast, but of thy 
Father which is in secret: and thy Father, which seeth 
in secret, shall recompense thee. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and rust doth consume, and where thiéves 
Sbreak through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
consume, an where thieves do not *break through 
nor steal: for where thy treasure is, there will thy 
heart @e also. The lamp of the body is the eye: if 
therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light. 
shall he full of darkness. If therefore the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness! No 
man can serve two masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammorn. ‘Therefore I say unto you, Be not anxious 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than the food, and the body than the 


But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 3 


| MarsnHa. T. Biartow, Corrector at the: 
ersity Press, Cambridge, Mass. Cloth, 
cents 3 
| CONTENTS. 


| A Gorrected Proof-Sheet—Explanations_ of 
Proof Marks—Remarks for Authors—The- 
Comma—The Semicolon, Colon, and Period 
—The Interrogation and Exclamation 
Points—The Dash, Parentheses and Brack- 
ets—The Apostrophe—Possessive Case— 
Of Paragraphs and Quotations—Capitals 
and Italics—Citations and Abreviations— 
Abreviations used in Printing—The Hyphen 
—Compound Words—Svllabication—Rules 
of Orthography—List of Words variously 
Hed—Accents, Divisions, etc., in the 
ical and Modern Language-—Remarks 
on Compositicn—Technical Terms—Sizes 
of Type—Dimensions of Books and Paper. 
The rules of orthography and thd list of 
| words variously spelled will be found of great 
use-as they are nowhere else brought to- 
gether in so compact a form, and will answer 
| all the purposes of a quartodictionary, so far 
| as spelling is concerned; and when a person 
‘is traveling and cannot carry his dictionary 
| with him, this little book can be kept in his 
pocket. 


INSECTS. 


How io Catch, and how to Prepare Them for the 
Cabinet. Comprising a Manual of In- 
} struction for the Field Naturalist. 
| By Watrer P. Manton. Illustrated. 
; «60. cents. 

The aim of this little book is to furnish the 
| beginners in the practical parts of Entomology 
| with reliable information in a cheap form, 
| and t6 awaken a love for Nature, and a closer 

study into her works. 


Pric® 


Taxidermy Without a Teacher. 


| Comprising a Complete Manual of Instruction 
for Preparing and Preserving Birds 
and Animals. 

With a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene; 
with instructions for collecting and preserv- 
ing Eggs and Insects, and a number of valua- 

| ble recipes. 
' By Watrer P. .MAnron. 

00 cents. 

The author's idea in the preparation of 
| this work has been to furnish a cheap hand- 
| book on Taxidermy, with a reliable method, 
Land he guarantees success to the learner 

who fully carries out the directions em- 
| bodied herein. 


Illustrated. Price 


HAND-BOOK OF 


WOOD ENCRAVING. 


With Practical Instructions in the Art for Per- 
sons wishing to learn without an Instructor. 
By Wit.iiim.A. Emerson, Illustrated, Price 

$1.50. 

Containing a description of Tools and Apparatus 
| used, and explaining the manner of Engraving the vari- 
| ous classes of work; also a history of the Art from its 
| origin to the present time. 


’ CAMPBELL’S 
Hand-Book of Engiish Synonyms. 


With an Appendix showing the correct use of Pre- 
itjons, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. By L. 

. Campbell, author of ‘ Pronouncing Handbook of 3,000 
ords often Mispronounced.”’ 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


SOULE AND CAMPBELL’S 
PRONOUNCING HAND-BOOK 
’ of Words often Mispronounced,\ 


| arid of words as to which a choice of_prorounciation is 
allgwed. 3,000 mistakes in pronunciation corrected. 
A pocket volume. Price, cloth, 35 cents. 


ull Book-sekers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Catalogues freeto any address 


on appt ne 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Fublishers, Boston. 
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